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The  back  door  to  a police  job 

Cadet  program  offers  access  for  the  well-connected 


For  over  two  decades,  the  Boston  Police 
Department  has  been  under  a consent  decree 
mandating  the  hiring  of  one  minority-group 
member  for  every  white  until  the  department’s 
racial  makeup  reflects  the  city  it  serves.  However, 
that  court  order  doesn't  apply  to  the  agency's 
cadet  program,  which  The  Boston  Globe  recently 
reported  has  become  a back  door  for  the  hiring  of 
whites  who  fail  Civil  Service  tests. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  cadets  who  have 
become  Boston  police  officers  have  been  white, 
including  the  son  of  Mayor  Thomas  M.  Mcnino 
Jr.,  and  scores  of  others  who  are  well-connected 
with  Boston's  political  and  social  elite,  the 
newspaper  reported  July  25. 

Approved  in  1978  by  the  state  Legislature  “for 
the  purposes  of  affirmative  action  in  the  employ- 
ment of  females  and  minonties,’’  the  cadet 
program  was  exempted  from  the  consent  decree 
that  dictates  procedures  for  all  other  police  hiring. 
Instead,  it  is  effect  has  become  a throwback  to  the 
days  before  the  consent  decree  when  the  Police 
Department  was  overwhelmingly  while  and  male 
in  a city  that  the  1990  U.S.  census  shows  is  about 
38  percent  minority.  Currently,  the  police 


department  is  22  is  percent  black  and  6 percent 
Hispanic. 

The  cadet  program  was  intended  as  a training 
ground  for  aspiring  police  officers,  so  it  was 
exempted  from  Civil  SerN'ice  rules  and  the 
consent  decree.  When  a class  graduates,  the 
police  commissioner  is  free  to  bypass  the  Civil 
Service  list  to  appoint  cadets  for  up  to  one-third 
of  vacant  police  positions. 

While  initial  expectations  were  that  a large 
number  of  minorities  would  make  up  the  largest 
contingent  of  police  hires  from  the  cadet 
program,  it  hasn’t  turned  out  that  way.  Of  the 
220  former  cadets  now  on  the  force,  209  arc 
white,  while  only  1 1 are  black  or  Latino. 

The  reason,  according  to  The  Globe,  is  that 
most  minority  officers  who  join  the  cadets  are 
hired  from  the  Civil  Service  list  before  they 
graduate.  By  the  time  the  police  commissioner 
looks  over  the  cadet  list  to  make  new  hires,  those 
left  are  almost  overwhelmingly  while,  the  • 
newspaper  reported.  Some  say  the  situation  has 
actually  made  it  harder  for  the  Police  Department 
to  comply  with  the  consent  decree  because  it 
effectively  provides  another  avenue  for  whites  to 


join  the  force 

"From  the  perspective  of  the  consent  decree, 
but  for  the  cadet  program.  Boston  would  be  close 
to  parity."  said  Toni  Wolfman.  the  lawyer  who  has 
been  nionitonng  compliance  with  the  court  order 
since  it  was  signed  in  1975. 

Minonty  participation  in  the  cadet  program  has 
increased  to  37  percent  of  the  participants  in  the 
two  years  of  Mayor  Mcnino's  administration,  up 
from  12  percent  under  his  predecessor.  Raymond 
Flynn.  Menino  conceded  that  most  black  and 
Latino  applicants  don't  benefit  from  the  lunng 
preference  that  is  the  core  of  the  cadet  program 
because  most  of  the  minonty  cadets  arc  hired 
under  affirmative-action  guidelines  before  they 
complete  the  program. 

Mcnino  muinUiins  he  is  still  commiticd  to 
increa.sing  the  number  of  minonties  on  the  force, 
but  declined  to  give  specifics.  “1  refuse  to  talk 
numbers.'’  he  told  The  Globe.  "We  don't  have  a 
number,  we  have  a commitment  to  have  a police 
depanment  that  represents  all  of  the  city." 

The  Mayor  said  there  are  no  cnlcria  for  hiring 
cadets  beyond  a passing  grade  on  an  entrance 
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Government  must  invest  in  pro- 
grams that  help  children  and  youth  if  it 
is  really  serious  about  reducing  crime, 
according  to  a nationwide  poll  of  po- 
lice chiefs  commissioned  by  a newly 
organized  group  that  plans  to  recom- 
mend a set  of  anij -crime  policies  needed 
at  the  slate  and  Federal  level. 

That  was  the  opinion  of  92  percent 
of  548  chiefs  who  responded  to  a sur- 
vey for  Fight  Crime:  Invest  in  Kids,  a 
coalition  of  crime  victims,  some  of  the 
nation’s  best  known  police  chiefs,  pros- 
ecutors and  other  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. The  majority  agreed  with  the 
statement  that  the  United  States  could 
sharply  reduce  crime  and  help  young 
people  get  a good  start  by  “fully  fund- 
ing Head  Start  for  infants  and  toddlers, 
preventing  child  abuse,  providing 
parenting  training  for  high-risk  fami- 
lies, improving  schools  and  providing 
after-school  programs  and  mentoring.” 

An  almost  equal  number  of  police 
chiefs  — 90  percent  — agreed  with  the 
statement  that  “if  Amenca  docs  not  pay 
for  greater  investments  in  programs  to 


help  children  and  youth  now,  we  will 
all  pay  far  more  later  in  crime,  welfare 
and  other  costs,"  according  to  the  sur- 
vey, which  was  conducted  by  Profes- 
sor Jack  McDeviit  of  Northeastern 
University's  Center  for  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Policy  Research. 

Chiefs  also  ranked  the  effectiveness 
of  a number  of  possible  enme-flghting 
strategies.  By  a margin  of  almost  3 to 
1 , the  chiefs  said  “increasing  investment 
in  programs  that  help  all  children  and 
youth  get  a good  start”  was  "most  ef- 
fective" compared  to  “trying  more  ju- 
veniles as  adults"  or  even  “hiring  more 
police  officers." 

The  unanimity  of  the  responses, 
which  were  consistent  regardless  of  re- 
gion or  city  size,  is  a "sinking"  state- 
ment that  politicians  should  heed,  said 
Sanford  A.  Newman,  founder  and  presi- 


dent of  the  Fight  Cnmc  group,  which 
is  based  in  Washington,  D.C..  "1  knew 
that  many  police  chiefs  felt  strongly 
about  these  issues  because  they've  been 
on  the  front  lines  and  they  know  what's 
it's  going  to  take  to  win  this  fight 
against  cnmc.  But  I must  say  that  the 
results  struck  me  as  extraordinary." 

"These  chiefs  are  saying  they’re  not 
prepared  to  stand  back  and  wait  (for  a 
predicted  juvenile  crime  increase]  to 
happen.”  Newman  told  Law  Enforce- 
ment News.  “I  think  it's  fair  to  say  that 
police  are  frustrated  because  they  know 
that  decisions  to  disinvest  in  kids  — - 
when  what  we  ought  to  be  doing  is  in- 
creasing investment  in  kids  — are  just 
guaranteeing  more  cnmc.  It’s  pulling 
(hem  on  a treadmill  where,  as  fast  as 
they  run  and  as  hard  as  they  try.  they 
know  that  in  (he  long  run.  they  will  be 


fighting  a losing  battle  until  we're  ready 
to  make  the  investments  that  we  know 
work." 

That  frustration  is  evident  in  the 
statements  submillcd  by  some  of  chiefs 
with  their  responses,  which  were  re- 
leased July  26  at  a news  conference 
announcing  the  formation  of  the  group. 
Founding  members  of  its  advisory  com- 
mittee include  Chicago  Police  Supt. 
Matt  Rodriguez.  National  Fraternal 
Order  of  Police  president  Gilbert 
Gallegos,  former  Attorney  General 
Elliott  Richardson,  former  New  York 
City  Police  Commissioner  Patnek  V. 
Murphy.  Buffalo.  N.  Y..  Police  Commis- 
sioner Gil  Kcrlikowske  and  Marc 
Klaas,  who  founded  the  Klaas  Founda- 
tion for  Children  in  memory  of  his 
daughter  Polly,  who  was  abducted  and 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Cold  War  technology  may  offer 
a way  of  avoiding  hot  pursuits 


What  They  Are  Saying; 

“I’ve  always  joked  that  we  run  the 
biggest  hotel  in  downtown  Cedar  Rapids. 
Now  we’re  going  to  charge  — just  like 
Motel  6.” 

— Linn  County.  Iowa,  Sheriff  Donald  Zeller, 
on  the  growing  practice  on  passing  along  to  inmates 
some  of  the  costs  of  their  incarceration  (7:2) 


Is  there  a high-tech  "car  stopper" 
device  in  your  future? 

Apparently  so.  if  tests  of  technol- 
ogy originally  developed  by  the  mili- 
tary during  the  Cold  War  prove  success- 
ful. 

The  U.S.  Attorney’s  Office  for  the 
Southern  District  of  California  an- 
nounced last  month  that  a $500,000 
field  test  of  such  technology  is  now 
being  conducted  by  the  Army  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice. 

The  project,  one  of  several  attempt- 
ing to  adapt  military  technology  to  ci- 
vilian uses,  including  law  enforcement, 
would  enable  police  officers  to  send  an 


electrical  charge  or  electromagnetic  pulse 
that  disables  a vehicle's  electronic  sys- 
tems and  shuts  off  the  engine,  enabling 
the  cor  to  coast  to  a safe,  controlled 
stop.  The  tests  will  involve  a vaneiy  of 
vehicles  under  different  scenarios  and 
using  various  speeds. 

As  many  as  10  firms  will  partici- 
pate in  the  test  program  along  with  (he 
Army  Research  Laboratory  in  Adelphi. 
Md..  which  was  due  to  begin  testing 
"car  stoppers"  this  month.  An  evalua- 
tion IS  expected  in  nine  months,  with 
recommendations  for  future  testing  and 
implementation  expected  shortly  there- 
after. 


“The  human  loll  and  severe  threat 
to  public  safety  caused  by  smugglers 
speeding  about  Southern  California  is 
in  the  process  of  being  stopped,”  said 
U.S.  Atiomcy  Alan  Bersin.  who  chairs 
NU's  Border  Technology  and  Research 
Center. 

"Technology  is  a major  element 
solving  this  long-standing  challenge  to 
law  enforcement  caused  by  the  high- 
speed chase. ...  As  we  move  toward  the 
2l$l  century,  it  is  imptirtani  that  we  do 
uway  with  such  anachroniMiis  as  the 
high-speed  chase.”  said  Bersin.  whose 
junsdiciion  has  recently  witnessed  a 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Around  the  Nation 


CONNECTICUT  — New  Britain  of 
ficials  are  scrambling  to  find  the  fund 
needed  to  retain  the  city's  flvc-mcm 
ber  park  police  force.  The  unit  is  sched 
uled  to  go  out  of  existence  on  Oct.  I 
after  having  had  its  budget  slashed  from 
$200,000  to  $50,000  — enough  to  keep 
It  going  for  only  three  months. 

Meriden  City  Councilman  Joseph 
Calotti  Jr.  has  called  for  u heunng  to 
question  Police  Chief  Robert  Kosienski 
about  the  in-cusiody  treatment  of  Ver- 
nal Locke,  a 60-ycar-old  diabetic  who 
was  left  in  a holding  cell  uncun.scious 
in  a coma  for  four  days.  Locke,  who 
has  since  died,  wa.s  arrested  for  DWI 
and  other  related  charges.  Locke  filed 
a Federal  suit  against  Kosienski,  the 
city,  and  five  officers  in  May,  claiming 
his  civil  rights  were  violated  when  he 
was  left  without  medical  attention. 

Under  a state  law  that  presumes 
heart  disease  and  hypertension  to  be  job 
related  conditions  in  police  officers,  the* 
family  of  Madison  Police  Officer  Jo- 
.seph  A.  Cacace  Jr.,  45,  who  died  of  a 
heart  attack  last  February,  will  receive 
three-quarters  of  his  salary.  Cacace,  a 
10-year  veteran,  is  survived  by  a wife 
and  two  school-aged  children.  The  state 
law  was  amended  this  year  so  that  it 
does  not  apply  to  any  officer  hired  on 
or  after  July  1,  1996. 

MAINE  — An  internal  Berwick  po- 
lice investigation  is  trying  to  determine 
why  evidence  from  the  rape  of  a 14- 
year-old  girl  last  year  was  kept  by  po- 
lice for  eight  months  before  being  taken 
to  the  Stale  Police  crime  lab.  A foren- 
sic chemist  at  the  lab  told  The  Associ- 
ated Press  that  the  evidence  can  still  be 
properly  analyzed  if  it  was  kept  cither 
dry  or  refngerated.  So  far.  police  have 
no  suspects  in  the  Nov.  2 attack, 

A new  Portland  ordinance  aimed  at 
cutting  down  on  sexual  solicitation  will 
ban  motorists  from  cruising  the  same 
area  targeted  by  police  more  than  three 
times  in  two  hours. 

MARYLAND  — The  stale’s  highest 
court  ruled  last  month  that  under  a 1984 
law  Maryland  police  officers  may  work 
second  jobs  to  supplement  their  income. 

^ The  decision  by  the  state  Court  of  Ap- 
peals reverses  a lower  court  ruling  that 
had  allowed  Montgomery  County’s 
police  chief  to  prohibit  Officer  Robert 
McCullagh  from  moonlighting  at  a Sil- 
ver Spring  apartment  complex. 

MASSACHUSETTS  — A squadron 
of  Jel-Skis  are  the  newest  tools  being 
used  by  the  Massachusetts  Stale  Police 
Marine  Unit.  The  squad  includes  eight 
troopers,  who  alternate  patrolling  area 
waterways  on  two  of  the  Jet-Skis.  They 
will  mainly  target  recreational  areas  fre- 
quented by  both  swimmers  and  other 
personal  watercraft  users. 

A bill  that  would  require  paroled  sex 
offenders  to  register  their  residences 
with  the  Slate  was  passed  unanimously 
on  July  30  by  both  houses  of  the  Legis- 
lature. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — The  Ports- 
mouth and  Dover  police  departments 
last  month  won  Federal  grants  to  train 


police  in  how  to  deal  with  domestic 
abuse.  The  Associated  Press  reported. 
The  Portsmouth  department  will  use  its 
money  to  train  officers  and  the  com- 
munity about  the  cycle  of  domestic 
abuse.  Dover  police  will  also  conduct 
training,  and  will  make  a videotape  that 
officers  can  give  to  victims  to  orient 
them  to  the  criminal  justice  process. 

Shane  Wall.  23,  last  month  became 
the  first  person  tried  under  a slate  law 
allowing  for  life  imprisonment  for  deal- 
ers whose  drugs  result  in  death.  Pros- 
ecutors argue  that  because  Wall  bought 
a fatal  dose  of  heroin  for  Michael 
Gibson,  he  is  responsible  for  his  death. 

NEW  JERSEY  — Anthony  Balaam, 
an  unemployed  crack  addict,  was  ar- 
rested last  month  for  the  murders  of  four 
Trenton  prostitutes,  Trenton  Deputy 
Police  Chief  Joseph  Constance  called 
Balaam  “one  of  the  calmest  and  coolest 
murderers  that  I have  encountered." 
After  having  sex  with  the  prostitutes  in 
exchange  for  drugs.  Balaam  allegedly 
strangled  them  with  his  bare  hands. 

NEW  YORK  — New  York  City  As- 
sistant Chief  Michael  Scagnelli,  who 
has  been  credited  with  improving  the 
city's  traffic  flow,  was  axed  Aug.  5 as 
head  of  the  NYPD’s  Traffic  Control  ' 
division.  Sources  told  The  New  York 
Daily  News  that  the  49-year-old  chief 
was  removed  because  he  negotiated  a 
pad  with  the  city’s  Department  of 
Transportation,  without  Police  Com- 
missioner Howard  Safir's  knowledge, 
to  share  the  agency’s  control  center  in 
Queens.  Scagnelli  will  now  become  the 
No.  2 chief  in  the  Transit  Bureau.  He  is 
being  replaced  by  Deputy  Chief  John 
Haviken,  who  oversaw  the  merger  of 
the  housing  and  transit  police  forces 
into  the  city  department.  On  Aug.  7,  the 
city’s  1,400  traffic  enforcement  agen- 
cies were  transferred  into  the  NYPD 
from  the  Transportation  Department. 

Gov.  Gcoige  Pataki  signed  legisla- 
tion July  30  that  would  repeal  the  state’s 
ban  on  self-defense  sprays  like  Mace. 
The  bill  was  criticized  by  New  York 
City  Mayor  Rudolph  Giuliani  who  said 
the  city’s  recent  crime  reductions  made 
easy  access  to  Mace  unnecessary.  New 
York  had  been  the  only  state  that  still 
banned  such  chemical  sprays. 

Deryck  Drakes.  40.  has  become  the 
first  man  to  be  convicted  in  the  Domes- 
tic Violence  Pan  of  Brooklyn  Supreme 
Court,  a new  state  court  specially  de- 
signed to  deal  with  domestic  abuse 
cases.  Drakes  faces  up  to  25  years  for 
the  attempted  murder  of  his  girlfriend. 
Ingrid  Flavius.  33.  whom  he  shot  three 
times  in  the  head  and  once  in  the  chest. 

An  investigation  of  the  Port  Author- 
ity police  by  The  New  York  Daily  News 
found  that  not  only  are  the  agency's 
officers  paid  34  percent  more  than  New 
York  City  police,  but  that  perks  and 
bonuses  include  a mandatory  15  min- 
utes of  overtime  per  day  for  roll  call, 
free  motel  or  hotel  accommodations  if 
their  off-duty  time  between  shifts  is  less 
than  eight  hours,  an  annual  uniform  al- 
lowance that  can  go  as  high  as  $1,500. 
and  a bonus  of  $260  to  sergeants  every 
time  they  move  between  authority  fa- 
cilities. The  average  Port  Authonty  of- 
ficer. the  newspaper  said,  makes  about 
$16,000  in  overtime  per  year. 

The  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment is  testing  a new  baton  that  is  both 


lightweight  and  easily  hidden  under 
clothes.  The  new  high-tech  rod.  made 
of  carbon  and  steel  grows  from  7 inches 
to  21  inches  at  the  flick  of  a wrist  and 
can  inflict  excruciating  pain  when 
whipped  against  arms  and  legs.  The  ba- 
ton. which  has  a flashlight  built  into  its 
handle,  is  used  by  police  in  Tampa  and 
Orlando,  Ra. 

New  York  City  Police  Officer 
Francis  Latimer  was  shot  in  the  head 
Aug.  15  by  a carjacker  who  ambushed 
the  officer  and  his  partner,  Latimer  and 
Sgt.  Thomas  Scollan  spotted  a late- 
model  Lincoln  Town  Car  as  it  ran  a red 
light.  The  car  had  been  reported  stolen 
at  gunpoint  moments  earlier.  Chasing 
the  car,  Latimer  turned  the  comer  where 
the  suspect  was  wailing  for  police.  He 
pumped  five  shots  into  the  patrol  car, 
hitting  Latimer  on  the  left  side  of  the 
face  and  causing  him  to  lose  control  of 
the  car.  Scollan  could  not  return  fire 
because  a crash  activated  the  car’s  air 
bags,  pinning  him  inside.  Doctors  said 
Latimer.  33.  is  expected  to  live.  Scollan 
was  not  hurt. 

A number  of  New  York  City  police 
officers  ran  afoul  of  the  law  in  August, 
including  Officer  Edward  Cruz,  38. 
who  was  indicted  on  assault  chaiges  for 
allegedly  shooting  his  ex-wife’s  former 
boyfriend  in  the  head  dunng  an  argu- 
ment in  a restaurant  in  July.  Cruz,  a 12- 
year  veteran  with  no  record  of  disci- 
plinary action,  was  at  the  restaurant 
with  his  former  wife  to  serve  51-year- 
old  Rorentino  Cardona  with  a protec- 
tive order....  Officer  Raphael  Suarez, 
a five-year  veteran,  was  arrested  Aug. 

8 and  charged  with  raping  a 17-year- 
old  girl  he  had  threatened  to  send  back 
to  jail  unless  she  had  sex  with  him.... 
Rather  than  face  interrogation  by  the 
department’s  Internal  Affairs  Bureau. 
Del.  Constantine  Chronis  — the  officer 
charged  in  the  racially  tinged  beating 
of  a young  black  man — quit  the  force 
Aug,  7.  Chronis,  a 10-year  veteran  as- 
signed to  the  Narcotics  Division,  has 
been  indicted  on  charges  of  assault,  of- 
ficial misconduct  and  menacing  in  the 
attack  on  Shane  Daniels  outside  a 
Westhampton  Beach  nightclub  on  May 
26, , , . Officer  Paolo  Colecchia  was  in- 
dicted Aug.  1 5 on  a charge  of  first-de- 
gree manslaughter  in  the  July  4 death 
of  Nathaniel  Levi  Gaines  Jr.  on  a sub- 
way platform  in  the  Bronx.  The  inci- 
dent began  when  an  off-duty  officer  told 
Colecchia  that  Gaines,  a Navy  veteran, 
was  harassing  a woman.  Colecchia  fol- 
lowed Gaines  and.  in  an  ensuing  con- 
frontation. fired  five  shots  at  Gaines  as 
he  ran  away. 

PENNSYLVANIA  — The  1 1 -year-old 
son  of  Philadelphia  police  officer  Rob- 
ert Johnson  was  gravely  wounded  when 
he  accidentally  shot  himself  in  the  neck 
with  his  father’s  service  revolver.  In- 
vestigators believe  the  accident  hap- 
pened when  the  boy,  Matthew,  inadvert- 
ently pulled  the  .38-caliber  weapon’s 
trigger  after  picking  it  up  from  the  floor 
where  he  had  knocked  it  from  a table. 

A preliminary  investigation  into  the 
deaths  of  five  Philadelphia  teen-agers 
who  were  riding  in  a stolen  Jeep  that 
went  out  of  control  at  high  speed  has 
concluded  that  police  pursuit  was  “defi- 
nitely not"  the  cause  of  the  crash.  The 
accident  occurred  after  police  spotted 
a Jeep  Cherokee  heading  the  wrong 
way  down  a one-way  street.  The  driver 
pulled  over  as  directed  by  police  offic- 
ers, who  then  noticed  that  the  Jeep’s 


ignition  had  been  “punched  out."  The 
driver  took  off  at  a “high  rate  of  speed." 
police  said,  then  apparently  lost  con- 
trol and  struck  a utility  pole  before  go- 
ing into  a spin  in  front  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Museum  of  Art  and  ejecting  all 
five  passengers.  The  pursuit  took  less 
than  a minute.  Authorities  said  officers 
Euriel  Thwailes  and  V.A.  Jones  were 
within  guidelines  that  allow  them  to 
pursue  stolen  vehicles  in  which  occu- 
pants are  violating  traffic  laws. 

Philadelphia  city  officials  said  17 
men  who  were  supposed  to  collect  cash 
from  a $2.4-milIion  settlement  of  po- 
lice corruption  claims  won’t  get  any- 
thing until  they  pay  delinquent  child 
support. 

A Common  Pleas  judge  in  Harris- 
burg sentenced  a man  to  five  minutes 
probation  Aug.  8 after  the  defendant 
beat  up  a man  he  caught  in  bed  with  his 
girlfriend.  Judge  Scott  Evans  said  he 
was  not  condoning  violence,  but  sug- 
gested that  the  victim  had  it  coming  to 
him  for  sleeping  with  another  man’s 
“significant  other.” 

RHODE  ISLAND  — New  York  City 
Police  Officer  Patrick  Vahey,  29.  has 
been  charged  with  assault  and  disor- 
derly conduct  after  allegedly  getting 
into  a drunken  brawl  in  Newport.  Vahey 
was  suspended  pending  the  outcome  of 
the  charges.  His  badge  and  gun  are  be- 
ing mailed  back  to  his  captain,  said 
Newport  Police  Sgt.  Wayne  Seveney. 

VERMONT  — District  Court  Judge 
David  Suntag  has  voided  a Barre  ordi- 
nance that  banned  carrying  a loaded 
handgun.  Suntag  said  the  city  over- 
stepped its  authority. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  said 
in  August  that  it  would  not  seize  the 
Orleans  County  Sheriff’s  Department ’s 
three  cruisers  as  long  as  the  agency 
continues  to  make  monthly  payments 
of  $500.  'The  sheriff's  office  owes  the 
Federal  Government  $14,500. 


FLORIDA  — Television  news  reports 
have  identified  Meiro-Dade  Police  Of- 
ficer Danny  Starks.  33.  as  the  subject 
of  an  investigation  for  a sex  offense. 
The  former  sergeant  was  demoted  to 
road  patrolman  three  years  ago  after  a 
female  officer  accused  him  of  sexual 
harassment.  The  Police  Department 
would  not  confirm  or  deny  that  Starks 
is  the  subject  of  the  probe,  but  said  that 
reports  of  his  demotion  are  true. 

After  17  heroin-related  deaths  in  the 
past  18  months.  local  authorities  in 
Central  Florida,  including  Orlando,  are 
calling  the  situation  an  epidemic.  Offi- 
cials say  the  number  of  deaths  in  the 
area  far  outstrips  reports  from  other 
parts  of  the  state.  By  comparison,  only 
half  a dozen  deaths  have  been  linked  to 
heroin  over  the  same  period  in  Dade 
County,  which  includes  Miami. 

Miami  police  warned  the  public  last 
month  that  two  serial  rapists  are  on  the 
loose,  operating  within  miles  of  each 
other  in  the  city’s  Allapattah  and  Little 
Havana  areas.  So  far.  four  victims  have 
been  atlnbuted  to  one  rapist,  and  six  to 


the  other.  Both  attack  their  victims  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  while  the  women 
are  asleep,  and  cover  their  faces  when 
they  wake  up.  Police  know  that  the 
rapes  are  the  work  of  two  different  of- 
fenders because  of  differences  in  what 
each  does  inside  the  victims’  homes. 

The  Broward  County  state’s 
attorney's  office  said  recently  that  while 
it  is  difficult  to  make  out  on  a video- 
tape exactly  what  transpired  between 
Hollywood  Police  Officer  Vinicio  Perez 
and  an  a handcuffed  prisoner,  it  is  clear 
that  a physical  altercation  took  place. 
Perez  was  indicted  in  July  and  is  await- 
ing trial  on  charges  of  simple  battery  in 
an  attack  on  Robert  A,  Fiengo,  who  says 
Perez  punched  him  in  the  head  and 
tripped  him.  making  him  fall  face  down 
in  the  detention  area.  Perez’s  attorney 
said  Fiengo  was  taunting  Perez  with 
threats  to  his  family. 

GEORGIA  — Incumbent  Gwinnett 
County  Sheriff  Jim  Carsten  was  de- 
feated Aug.  6 in  a heated  primary  elec- 
tion by  Lawrenceville  Police  Chief  R.L. 
“Butch”  Conway.  Carsten  had  served 
just  one  term  as  sheriff. 

Police  in  Columbus  say  it  may  take 
up  to  six  months  to  measure  the  impact 
from  a July  1 crackdown  in  enforcing  a 
state  curfew  law,  which  requires  young- 
sters age  16  and  younger  to  be  off  the 
streets  between  midnight  and  5 A.M. 
During  the  first  two  weeks  of  July,  teen- 
agers were  involved  in  12  crimes,  in- 
cluding nine  burglaries,  one  sexual  bat- 
tery and  two  car  thefts,  said  police.  In 
all  ofJune,  there  were  18  crimes  involv- 
ing juveniles. 

Sixteen  people  were  murdered  in 
Atlanta  during  the  recent  Olympic 
Games,  police  say  — nearly  one  for 
each  day  of  the  17-day  competition. 
The  deaths,  which  include  the  woman 
who  was  killed  in  the  July  27  bombing 
■at  Centennial  Olympic  Park,  occurred 
despite  the  efforts  of  a 30.000-member 
security  force. 

LOUISIANA  — A New  Orleans  po- 
lice officer  suspected  of  two  murders 
was  a no-show  last  month  at  a disci- 
plinary hearing  expected  to  lead  to  his 
dismissal.  The  attorney  for  Officer  Vic- 
tor Gant  said  his  client  could  not  make 
the  hearing  because  of  a knee  injury. 
Gant  is  suspected  in  the  murders  of 
Sharon  Robinson  and  Karen  Ivester, 
whose  bodies  were  found  about  a mile 
apart  in  swamp  waters. 

New  Orleans  Police  Officer  Chris 
McCormick  was  fatally  shot  in  the  chest 
July  17  by  a Seguin.  Texas,  man  who 
claims  he  was  being  stalked  by  people 
who  wanted  to  kill  him.  Salvador  Perez, 
took  off  mysteriously  on  July  IS  and 
ended  up  in  New  Orleans.  According 
to  Perez’s  lawyer.  Perez  was  crazy  with 
fear  when  he  confronted  McCormick 
and  shot  him  before  the  officer  could 
say  a word. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  — Two  Ra- 
leigh police  officers  have  lost  their  jobs, 
a third  has  been  convicted  of  assault, 
and  the  credibility  of  a fourth  is  under 
attack  as  a result  of  allegations  of  po- 
lice abuse  since  April.  In  the  most  vio- 
lent incident,  a drug  suspect.  Marshall 
Hedgepeth,  was  handcuffed,  sprayed 
with  pepper  spray,  and  beaten  on  the 
head  so  severely  it  took  doctors  13 
stitches  to  sew  him  up.  according  to  an 
arrest  wanant  sworn  out  by  internal 
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affairs  investigators.  Raleigh  police  of- 
ficials say  the  department  received  1 1 9 
complaints  during  fiscal  year  1995- 
1996.  By  comparison,  the  neighboring 
Durham  Police  Department  which  is 
smaller,  received  104  complaints  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

A plan  to  target  Charlotte’s  top  100 
repeal  offenders  was  unveiled  July  22 
by  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  police. 
The  plan,  known  as  'Target  100."  will 
seek  to  provide  prosecutors  with  more 
tools  by  conducting  more  comprehen- 
sive investigations  on  cases  involving 
targeted  career  criminals.  Prosecutors 
will  make  these  habitual  offenders  their 
priority  and  seek  the  maximum  penal- 
ties. In  a computer  analysis  of  arrests 
in  Mecklenburg  County  during  a six- 
year  penod  ending  in  1995.  The  Char- 
lotte Observer  identified  1.017  men  and 
women  who  had  been  arrested  five  times 
or  more  and  charged  with  felonies.  Thir- 
teen men  had  been  arrested  at  least  a 
dozen  times  each. 

According  to  a report  in  The  Raleigh 
News  & Observer,  black  men  ac- 
counted for  about  45  percent  of  the 
2,299  charges  issued  in  1995  by  the 
Highway  Patrol's  Special  Emphasis 
Team  conducting  anti-drug  patrols  on 
Interstates  85  and  95.  Officials  have 
denied  any  racial  targeting, 

VIRGINIA  — Christopher  Barbour, 
35.  of  Fredricksburg  was  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  drunken  driving  July  23  after 
he  and  his  23-year-old  girlfriend  de- 
cided to  live  out  a “naked  hitchhiker” 
fantasy  they  saw  on  a pornographic 
videotape.  The  girlfriend  took  her 
clothes  off  and  waited  behind  some 
bushes  for  Barbour  to  come  down  the 
road  for  her.  He  was  a couple  minutes 
loo  late,  and  she  jumped  into  the  wrong 
car.  startling  a woman  motorist. 

The  State  Police  added  a fourth  spe- 
cially trained  drug  interdiction  team  on 
Sept.  I to  target  the  Tidewater  area. 
Three  existing  teams,  each  composed 
of  a sergeant,  a special  agent  and  two 
troopers,  have  worked  quietly  behind 
the  scenes  since  the  early  1990s.  Two 
highway  interdiction  teams,  which 
watch  out-of-stale  traffic  along 
Interstates  81.  85  and  95.  have  seized 
459  pounds  of  powdered  cocaine,  seven 
pounds  of  crack.  550  pounds  of  mari- 
juana. nine  ounces  of  heroin,  14  guns, 
and  $570,24 1 in  cash  since  March  1 995. 
A third  team,  which  covers  Richmond’s 
Greyhound  Bus  Terminal,  has  seized  6 
pounds  of  powdered  cocaine,  105 
pounds  of  marijuana,  and  $19,786  in 
cash  during  the  past  18  months. 

Under  a new  policy  enacted  last 
month.  Fairfax  County  police  will  en- 
gage in  high-speed  pursuits  only  in  se- 
rious incidents.  TTie  change  in  policy 
was  prompted  by  an  accident  involv- 
ing a collision  between  a car  and  an 
officer  who  ran  a red  light  in  pursuit  of 
a stolen  vehicle. 


ILLINOIS  — The  East  Chicago.  Town 
Hall  and  Belmont  police  disiricLs  on  the 
north  side  of  Chicago  are  trying  to  com- 
bat a rise  in  bicycle  thefts  by  putting 
out  a "hot  sheet”  that  will  be  updated 
weekly.  Expensive  mountain  bikes. 


which  sell  for  as  much  as  $3,000.  are 
typical  targets  for  thieves,  who  may  use 
blow  torches,  battery-powered  cutting 
tools.  Freon  and  hammers  to  bypass 
bicycle  locks.  According  to  the  FBI’s 
Uniform  Crime  Repons,  bike  theft  is 
the  only  one  of  eight  categories  of  lar- 
ceny that  is  on  the  rise. 

INDIANA  — Twenty-three  people 
were  indicted  in  Fort  Wayne  in  August 
for  criminal  gang  activity  under  Allen 
County's  first  use  of  an  anti-gang  law 
passed  by  state  lawmakers  in  1990.  All 
of  the  defendants,  who  range  in  age 
from  16  to  22.  are  members  of  local 
street  gangs. 

MICHIGAN  — Washtenaw  County 
corrections  officer  Wayne  Ahlers  is 
suing  the  county  sheriff's  department 
for  $18  million,  charging  that  allega- 
tions that  he  sexually  assaulted  an  in- 
mate were  never  properly  investigated. 
Ahlers,  who  was  suspended  from  the 
department  in  August  1995,  was  even- 
tually cleared  and  restored  to  his  job 
with  back  pay. 

A 27-year-old  man  who  was  con- 
victed 10  years  ago  under  the  slate’s 
controversial  drug-lifer  law  was  set  free 
in  July  when  a judge  overturned  his 
conviction.  Gary  Fannon  was  convicted 
of  setting  up  a deal  to  deliver  727  grams 
of  cocaine  to  buyers  who  turned  out  to 
be  undercover  police  officers,  The  law. 
which  has  been  widely  criticized  as 
being  too  harsh,  calls  for  mandatory  life 
incarceration  for  anyone  convicted  of 
delivering  more  than  650  grams  of  co- 
caine or  heroin.  Wayne  County  Circuit 
Judge  Marianne  Batiani  ruled  that 
Fannon  had  been  entrapped  and  had 
ineffective  representation  at  the  tnal  and 
appeals,  Wayne  County  officials  said 
they  are  reviewing  the  judge's  ruling 
to  decided  on  a possible  appeal. 

OHIO  — State  transportation  officials 
have  endorsed  a $32. 1 -million  program 
to  install  video  cameras  and  sensors  as 
a way  of  curbing  traffic  problems.  They 
say  it's  cheaper  than  widening  roads. 

A 1993  law  allowing  police  to  sus- 
pend the  licenses  of  suspected  drunken 
drivers  who  fail  or  refuse  to  take  breath 
tests  was  upheld  by  the  state  Supreme 
Court  July  30. 


KANSAS  — Cynthia  Smith  became 
the  third  woman  to  join  the  89-mem- 
ber Kansas  Bureau  of  Investigation. 
There  has  been  a dearth  of  female  ap- 
plicants. said  Director  Larry  Welch. 

MINNESOTA  — St.  Paul  bicycle  pa- 
trol officers  Lucia  Wroblewski  and  Tim 
Bradley  were  named  the  city's  1995 
Officers  of  the  Year  last  month.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  partners  were  given  the 
Award  of  Merit  by  the  Minnesota  As- 
sociation of  Women  Police,  making 
Bradley  the  first  man  to  be  honored  by 
that  organization. 

A new  gang  unit  combining  St.  Paul 
and  Ramsey  County  resources  was  an- 
nounced Aug.  2.  just  days  after  St.  Paul 
Mayor  Norm  Coleman  discussed  with 
other  city  officials  ways  of  stemming 


gang  violence.  The  new  unit  will  be 
headed  by  Sgi.  Art  Blakey  of  the 
Ramsey  County  Sheriff’s  Department. 
The  shooting  of  a 4-year-old  girl  in 
July  during  a standoff  between  two 
Minneapolis-based  gangs  highlighted 
the  increase  in  gang  activity. 

Acting  under  a new  state  law.  cor- 
rectional officials  are  developing  plans 
to  chaige  inmates  in  state  prisons  and 
county  jails  for  medical  visits.  Such 
plans  have  reduced  visits  by  20  per- 
cent in  other  states. 

New  laws  that  restrict  gun  posses- 
sion and  misuse  look  effect  on  Aug.  1 . 
along  with  other  laws  set  higher  pen- 
alties for  repeal  domestic  offenders. 

MISSOURI  — Prompted  by  the  num- 
ber of  injuries  associated  with  personal 
watercraft  such  as  Jet-Skis,  the  Mis- 
souri Water  Patrol  began  a series  of 
undercover  operations  this  summer. 
During  the  first  sling,  in  June.  26  cita- 
tions and  34  warnings  were  issued  to 
people  boating  on  the  Lake  of  the 
Ozarks.  Although  Jet-Skis  make  up 
only  7 percent  of  the  registered  boats 
in  the  slate,  they  were  involved  in  42 
percent  of  all  reported  accidents,  and 
• 60  percent  of  accidents  with  injuries. 

NEBRASKA  —Off-duty  Omaha  Po- 
lice Officer  Rudy  Vlcek  was  treated 
for  minor  injuries  last  month  after  be- 
ing dragged  about  six  feet  by  a car  out- 
side of  a Target  store.  The  car,  a ma- 
roon Cadillac,  was  apparently  waiting 
for  a woman  whom  store  employees 
suspected  of  purchasing  $ 1 30  worth  of 
goods  with  a stolen  credit  card. 

The  Omaha  Police  Department's 
new  six-officer  K-9  unit  graduated 
August  2 after  eight  weeks  of  train- 
ing. The  unit  will  help  locate  missing 
persons,  track  down  felony  or  serious 
misdemeanor  suspects,  and  search  for 
evidence  or  contraband. 

Grand  Island  police  are  searching 
for  a police  impostor  who  used  a red 
dashboard  light  to  pull  over  a 25-year- 
old  female  motorist.  The  woman  was 
bruised  in  an  attempted  sexual  assault, 
but  managed  to  escape. 


ARIZONA  — Juvenile  criminals  in  the 
Midvale  Park  section  of  TUcson  who 
committed  a first  or  second  misde- 
meanor offense  were  able  to  skip  court 
this  summer  in  exchange  for  perform- 
ing community  service. 

COLORADO  — A diverse  group  of 
backers,  including  county  commission- 
ers. sheriffs  and  representatives  of  the 
trucking  industry,  is  supporting  the  state 
Highway  Patrol's  plea  for  more  money 
to  hire  up  to  150  new  troopers.  High- 
way Patrol  officials  say  the  agency  has 
fewer  road  troopers  than  it  had  Ibyears 
ago  — 373  now  compared  to  400  in 
1980  — even  though  the  slate's  popu- 
lation has  increased  by  nearly  30  per- 
cent in  that  time. 

Twenty-four  state  banks  began  us- 
ing the  Touch  Signature  anti-fraud  pro- 
gram last  month,  under  which  non-ac- 


count holders  cashing  checks  arc  fin- 
gerprinted. Officials  want  to  cut  an  es- 
timated $8  million  in  annual  losse.s. 

The  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel 
reported  recently  that  the  city  has  paid 
more  than$l44.000  since  1993  to  avoid 
lawsuits  by  cx-police  department  em- 
ployees. 

Fort  Collins  police  arc  urging  resi- 
dents to  take  extra  safety  precautions 
after  a senal  rapist  who  preys  on  older 
women  living  alone  claimed  a fifth  vic- 
tim in  late  July.  The  assaults  begun  in 
February  when  an  85-year-old  woman 
was  raped  in  her  home  after  the  a.ssail- 
ant  knocked  on  her  door  and  asked  to 
U.SC  the  phone,  Three  other  victims  were 
in  their  late  70s.  and  the  latest  was  52. 

The  Denver  Child  Fatality  Review 
Committee,  u multi-agency  team  of 
child  protection  experts  that  will  try  to 
identify  patterns  that  lead  to  a child’s 
death,  held  its  first  meeting  in  July.  Be- 
tween 1991  and  1995.  35  children  in 
Denver  reportedly  died  a.s  a result  of 
abuse  or  neglect. 

OKLAHOMA  — A Wagoner  County 
landowner  last  month  helped  the 
Sheriff’s  Department  confiscate  more 
than  1.700  marijuana  plants  that  he 
found  growing  on  his  property.  Leon 
Graham  discovered  the  pot  patch  when 
he  Slopped  a car  whose  occupants 
climbed  over  the  fence  and  said  they 
were  going  fishing,  although  they  had 
no  equipment. 

TEXAS  — Arrest  rates  for  juvenile 
crime  dropped  by  3. 1 percent  in  Hous- 
ton from  1994  to  1995.  mirroring  a na- 
tionwide decrease  of  2.9  percent,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  FBI  statistics  re- 
leased in  August.  The  overall  decline 
in  Houston,  which  was  credited  to  the 
city's  2-year-old  gang  task  force,  in- 
cluded a drop  of  7. 1 percent  for  juve- 
nile homicide. 

A 12-year-old  Austin  girl  faces  up 
to  40  years  in  pri.son  after  being  con- 
victed Aug,  7 of  beating  to  death  2Vi- 
yeor-old  Jayla  Belton  in  May.  The  tod- 
dler was  staying  at  the  girl's  grandpar- 
ents’ unlicensed  day-care  center. 

The  U.S.  Customs  Service,  in  sharp 
disagreement  with  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agents,  contends  that 
Texas  ranchers  near  the  Mexican  bor- 
der are  mistaking  illegal  immigration 
for  drug  trafficking.  Jim  Collier,  the 
special  agent  in  chaige  of  the  DEA’s 
San  Antonio  division,  said  trafficking 
has  increased  in  the  last  eight  months, 
and  that  seizures  traceable  to  ranch 
crossings  have  included  8.000  pounds 
of  marijuana  found  in  Eagle  Pass. 

UTAH  — American  Fork’s  27  police 
officers  filed  a Federal  lawsuit  Aug.  12 
charging  that  the  city  violated  their  civil 
rights  with  a gag  order  concerning  the 
departure  of  a former  officer. 


ALASKA  — Up  to  31  drunken-dnv- 
ing  arrests  may  be  voided  because  of  a 
glitch  in  the  Juneau  Police 
Department's  breath-analysis  equip- 


ment, Tests  for  accuracy  that  have  to 
be  done  every  60  days  were  lute  in  some 
cases,  according  to  news  reports. 

CALIFORNIA  — A physician  ac- 
cused by  Los  Angeles  County  shenff’s 
deputies  of  roughly  treating  u 4-year- 
old  rape  victim  fired  back  in  August  by 
chatging  that  the  department  was  so 
eager  to  arrest  the  girl’s  l2-ycar-old 
cousin  that  they  prevented  her  fn>m 
doing  a thorough  examination.  Dr. 
Christine  Daniel  told  The  Los  Angeles 
Times  that  she  recommended  that  the 
girl  be  seen  by  a pcdiainc  gynecolo- 
gist. but  a deputy  rebuffed  that  request. 
Deputies  allege  that  Darnel  made  ihc 
girl  wait  over  an  hour  and  refused  to 
finish  the  examination. 

A Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
community  service  office  was  opened 
in  August  at  the  city's  Guy  and  Les- 
bian Center,  to  help  with  the  filing  of 
hale-crime  and  domestic-violence  com- 
plamts.  The  off.jc,  said  to  be  the  first 
of  ii.s  kind  111  the  nation  to  operate  out 
of  u guy  center,  will  be  staffed  by  Of- 
ficer Lisa  Phillips,  the  department’s  li- 
aison to  the  gay  and  lesbian  commu- 
nity, Phillips,  who  is  openly  guy.  said 
many  bias  crimes  go  unreported  bc- 
cau.se  gay  and  lesbians  have  historically 
hud  a hud  rapport  with  the  department. 

Police  in  Burbank  arrested  Daniel 
Paul  Evans.  54.  on  Aug.  I on  charges  of 
mailing  nine  bombs  lusi  year  to  TV  sta- 
tions and  post  offices.  None  of  the  de- 
vices detonated,  hut  u lOth  bomb  blew 
up  a mailbox. 

Rodney  King,  whose  1991  healing 
by  Los  Angeles  police  paved  the  way 
for  deadly  noimg  and  u renewed  focus 
on  police  misconduct,  was  cited  by  the 
California  Highway  Patrol  July  28  for 
going  90  m.p.h.  in  a 70-m  p h The  of- 
ficer who  ticketed  King  said,  "He  wa.s 
very  cordial;  no  problems," 

HAWAII  — An  independent  report  ha.s 
revealed  that  two-thirds  of  the  2..500 
calls  processed  daily  by  Honolulu’s  91 1 
system  are  not  emergencies. 

The  Hilo  County  Council  accepted 
Federal  money  last  month  that  will  en- 
able marijuana  eradication  efforts  on 
the  Big  island  to  continue  for  at  least 
another  year 

IDAHO  — Violent  enmes  are  down 
in  the  state  by  10.8  percent,  officials 
said  in  August,  and  15.3  percent  fewer 
aggravated  assaults  were  recorded  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1996.  While 
rapes  rose  by  10. 1 pereent,  murders  fell 
by  5.3  percent. 

OREGON  —Nearly  1 2 percent  of  the 
state’s  pnson  inmates  — 1,000  in  all 
— are  currently  being  held  in  cells  in 
Texas  and  Arizona.  Prison  officials  say 
Ihc  approach  is  needed  to  ease  over- 
crowding. although  relatives  say  it  is 
unfair  to  send  the  inmates  away. 

WASHINGTON  — A seven-month 
probe  by  FBI  agents  and  Bellingham 
police  has  led  to  the  arrests  of  the 
founder  of  an  anli-govemineni  group 
and  seven  others  on  bomb-conspmicy 
charges.  John  Pitncr,  45.  the  reputed 
leader  of  the  Washington  State  Militia, 
was  arrested  July  27  at  his  home,  In- 
vestigators said  the  seven  others  met 
there  or  at  the  home  of  Gary  KuehnocI 
for  pipe-bomb- making  instructions,  and 
made  at  least  seven  bombs. 
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Don’t  embarrass  the  force 

Trooper  sacked  for  role  in  beating  aftermath 


Expecting  praise  for  bringing  in 
suspects  without  harm,  a California 
Highway  Patrol  officer  was  instead 
ordered  fired  last  month  after  he  ad- 
mined  to  lying  about  a tape  record- 
ing he  made  of  the  arrest  of  several 
illegal  immigrants  who  were  beaten 
by  Riverside  County  Sheriff’s  depu- 
ties. 

Highway  Patrol  Officer  Marco 
A.  DeGennaro.  26,  was  given  no- 
tice that  he  would  be  terminated  ef- 
fective Sept.  7 — not  for  anything 
he  did  during  the  arrest,  but  in  its 
aftermath.  "Your  actions  during  the 
incident  are  not  in  question,"  said  the 
CHP's  termination  notice.  "Your 
misconduct  afterwards  was  unac- 
ceptable and  ultimately  brought  dis- 
credit and  extreme  embarrassment  to 
you  and  the  department.” 

The  case  began  when  DeGennaro 
joined  in  the  tail  end  of  a chase  that 
resulted  in  the  arrest  of  a picicup  truck 
full  of  illegal  immigrants  in  April. 
After  chasing  down  one  suspect. 
DeGennaro  said  he  looked  up  and 
saw  Riverside  County  Sheriff’s 
deputy  TVacy  Watson  hit  a male  sus- 
pect until  he  was  down  on  the 
ground,  and  then  continue  to  hit  him. 
Another  deputy.  Kurtis  Franklin, 
was  seen  striking  a female  suspect 
and  throwing  her  against  the  side  of 
the  pickup  truck. 

In  speaking  to  a CHP  supervisor. 
DeGennvo  told  him  the  deputies  had 
"whaled”  on  the  suspects.  But  he 
stressed  that  he  could  not  be  sure  if 


the  deputies  saw  anything  that  posed  a 
danger  orwas  illegal.  He  refused  to  say 
the  deputies'  actions  were  improper. 

The  incident  made  headlines  nation- 
wide thanks  to  television  cameras  that 
videotaped  the  beatings.  Franklin  was 
suspended  without  pay  for  20  days,  and 
has  since  returned  to  work  with  another 
unit.  Watson  is  appealing  the 
department’s  effort  to  fire  him.  Pros- 
ecutors are  considering  filing  criminal 
charges  against  the  two  deputies. 

Before  joining  the  action, 
DeGennaro  flipped  on  the  switch  of  a 
new  tape  recorder  he  had  received  as  a 
gift  from  his  girlfriend  the  day  before. 
He  said  he  thought  the  recording  would 
be  memorable  because  of  the  sound  of 
him  running  down  a fleeing  suspect  and 
taking  him  into  custody  without  exces- 
sive force. 

The  tape  emerged  as  an  important 
piece  of  evidence,  however,  and  proved 
to  be  the  beginning  of  DeGennaro’s 
undoing.  On  it  is  a racial  epithet  used 
by  another  CHP  officer.  Jim  Byers, 
who  calls  the  immigrants  “wetbacks." 

The  tape  sparked  a massive  inve.sli- 
gaiion  by  the  CHP.  and  parts  of  the  in- 
vestigative report  that  were  obtained  by 
news  organizations  reveal  the  agency’s 
zeal  in  protecting  its  reputation.  The 
report  notes,  for  instance,  the  unfortu- 
nate happenstance  of  DeGennaro’s  tape 
falling  into  the  media’s  hands. 

"The  release  of  the  tape  brought 
embarrassment  and  discredit  upon  the 
department.”  the  118-page  report  con- 
cluded. 


According  to  The  Los  Angeles 
Times,  DeGennaro’s  mistake  was  in 
lying  about  the  tape's  existence  to  the 
FBI  and  Los  Angeles  County 
Sheriff’s  investigators.  When  asked 
whether  he  had  recorded  the  incident. 
DeGennaro  said  he  had  not. 

When  asked  why  he  lied,  since 
he  had  played  the  tape  for  other  of- 
ficers. DeGennaro  said  he  felt  con- 
fused and  alone.  He  feared  the  de- 
partment would  be  angry  if  he  dis- 
closed the  tape’s  existence  to  the  FBI. 

Realizing  his  mistake, 
DeGennaro  then  tried  to  fix  matters 
by  making  the  tape  available  to  Fed- 
eral investigators.  But  this  led  to  a 
public  relations  debacle  for  the  CHP. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  tape  recon- 
firmed the  praise  DeGennaro  re- 
ceived for  the  arrest,  on  the  other 
hand,  an  officer  was  heard  using  a 
racial  epithet. 

DeGennaro  could  have  been 
called  as  a witness  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, since  his  actions  at  the  scene  of 
the  incident  clearly  show  that  an  ar- 
rest could  have  been  made  without 
resorting  to  force.  But  now  that  he 
has  been  branded  a liar  by  the  CHP. 
his  credibility  in  front  of  a jury  has 
been  substantially  diminished. 

“The  CHP  is  a publicity-driven 
organization,”  said  Harland  W. 
Braun,  a noted  criminal  defense  at- 
torney who  is  representing 
DeGennaro.  “As  this  case  shows,  if 
you  embarrass  the  CHP.  they’re  go- 
ing to  gel  you.” 


A cut 
above 

At  first.  Washington.  D.C..  Police 
Officer  Michael  Thicker  thought  one 
of  his  buddies  was  pulling  a gag  on  him. 
Could  It  really  be  Mayor  Marion 
Barry  calling  him  personally  at  home? 

it  was  no  gag.  Tucker,  27.  has  been 
unable  to  work  for  months  because  of 
a tom  ligament  in  his  knee  that  he  sus- 
tained during  a drug  search.  He  has 
been  wailing  for  the  city  to  anic-up  and 
pay  for  the  much-needed  surgery,  hut 
to  no  avail. 

Barry,  who  said  he  was  "personally 
concerned"  about  Tucker,  called  the 
injured  vice  squad  officer  in  July  with 
an  apology  and  a promise  to  intervene 
on  his  behalf  with  the  city. 

"I  don’t  want  him  to  be  discour- 
aged," said  the  May«>r  "I  want  every 
cop  that  is  available  ' 

Tucker  is  not  the  only  officer  who 
has  become  ensnared  in  the  city's  bu- 
reaucracy while  trying  to  get  coverage 
for  medical  ircaimcni.  A police  union 
official  told  The  Washington  Post  that 
an  estimated  150  officers  have  had 
problems  with  the  dcpurimcni’s  health 
procedures.  Two  hundred  officers,  said 
Burry,  are  on  some  kind  of  administra- 
tive or  sick  leave  and  unable  to  work. 

Ttickcr’s  injury  has  been  diagnosed 
as  one  fairly  common  to  football  play- 
ers — a tom  anterior  cruciate  ligament. 
If  the  tear  is  not  mended  suigically.  hard 
exercise  is  impossible  and  the  leg  even- 
tually weakens.  The  surgery  will  cost 
between  $6,000  and  $8,000. 

Learning  the  exact  nature  of  his 
problem  look  Tucker  weeks,  however, 
since  the  city  requires  diat  he  first  be 
examined  at  a special  clinic  fur  police 
and  firefighters.  Del.  Ron  RobeOson, 
head  of  the  D.C.  police  union’s  labor 
committee,  said  that  he  has  heard  nu- 
merous compluini.s  about  the  clinic,  and 
has  no  confidence  in  the  care  it  pro- 
vides. 


Since  his  injury.  Tlicker  has  had  to 
wear  a brace  on  his  left  knee.  When  he 
tries  to  walk  without  it  around  his 
house,  he  falls.  "I  feel  helpless,’’  he  said. 
"The  problem  is  that  nobody  seems  to 
care." 

Moreover,  he’s  been  hounded  by 
collection  agencies  who  are  after  him 
to  pay  medical  bills  that  are  the  city's 
responsibility.  Tucker  said  he  has  been 
unable  to  get  painkillers,  loo.  because 
the  city  has  stiffed  so  many  pharma- 
cies. 

Tucker’s  situation  is  "absolutely 
outrageous."  said  Stephen  D.  Harlan, 
vice  chairman  of  the  city's  financial 
control  board  and  its  specialist  on  pub 
lie  safety  matters.  "I  don’t  think  it  has 
anything  in  do  with  the  money  short- 
age." he  said,  "it  is  just  gross  misman- 
agement." 

Farewell 
to  ‘Kojak’ 

He  wasn't  bald,  but  he  was  a natty 
dresser  and  his  detective  work  solved 
the  sensational  murders  of  two  young 
women  on  Manhattan’s  Upper  East 
Side  in  1963.  Thomas  J.  Cavanagh 
Jr.  the  New  York  City  police  detec- 
tive who  inspired  the  TV  series 
"Kojak,”  died  Aug.  2 in  Margate.  Fla. 

Cavanagh,  who  suffered  from 
chronic  lung  disease,  was  known  as 
"The  Velvet  Whip”  for  his  ability  to 
extract  confessions.  His  office  m Man- 
hattan was  used  for  the  filming  of  the 
scries  that  starred  Telly  Savalas.  After 
.36  years  with  the  Police  Department. 
Cavanagh  retired  in  1976. 

"The  Marcus-Nclson  Murders,”  a 
made-for-TV  movie  that  spawned  the 
hit  series,  was  based  on  Cavanagh’s 
case.  Police  had  arrested  a 19-year-old 
man  who  carried  a crumpled  picture  of 
a young  woman  who  looked  like  one 
of  the  victims.  The  man  claimed  he 
found  the  photo  in  a garbage  bin.  but 
later  confessed  to  the  murders. 
Cavanagh  didn't  believe  his  confession. 


Detectives  later  found  experts  who 
said  the  foliage  in  the  photo  was  from 
New  Jersey,  and  tracked  down  a woman 
who  said  she  had  thrown  the  photo 
away. 

The  first  suspect,  whose  confession 
was  found  to  have  been  coerced,  was 
exonerated.  Another  man  was  eventu- 
ally arrested  and  convicted. 

A passion 
for  cops 

More  than  a few  of  the  officers  in 
the  South  Pasadena.  Calif.  Police  De- 
partment were  intimately  acquainted 
with  Theresa  Goldston,  a 27-year-old 
manic  depressive  with  a passion  for 
police  officers,  according  to  an  inter- 
nal affairs  investigation  report. 

The  probe  was  initiated  after  a dis- 
traught Goldston  fired  a gun  inside  (>o- 
licc  headquarters  in  February..  Several 
weeks  prior  to  the  incident,  she  had 
threatened  to  kill  herself  during  half- 
time at  the  annual  “Pig  Bowl"  football 
game  between  the  San  Marino  and 
South  Pasadena  police  departments. 

Goldston.  who  some  said  had  be- 
come a fixture  at  the  department's  head- 
quarters. had  been  carrying  on  affairs 
with  officcR  for  more  than  a year,  de- 
spite warnings  that  she  was  “bad  news." 
according  to  the  internal  report,  which 
was  obtained  by  The  Los  Angeles 
Times. 

Police  records  show  that  Goldston 
drove  around  with  her  police  lovers  — 
who  numbered  seven  over  the  years  — 
with  a suspended  license  and  an  out- 


standing warrant,  and  had  been  allowed 
to  work  out  in  the  department  gym  and 
shoot  at  the  firing  range. 

The  situation  reportedly  became  so 
extreme  that  Goldston  even  spoke  with 
South  Pasadena  Police  Chief  Thomas 
Mahoney  about  her  love  life.  Mahoney, 
who  said  he  stands  by  his  department’s 
handling  of  the  affair,  told  The  Times 
that  he  was  unaware  of  much  of  the 
activity  in  the  department. 

One  officer.  Robert  Mesch,  a 13- 
year  veteran,  was  fired  over  his  rela- 
tionship with  Gold-slon.  He  contends  he 
was  unfairly  dismissed  for  behavior  that 
had  been  tolerated  for  months.  "I  was 
punished  for  having  [on-duty]  sex  with 
my  ex-girlfriend."  he  said. 

According  to  transcripts  of  the  in- 
ternal affairs  investigation.  Mesch  was 
introduced  to  Goldston  by  his  supervi- 
sor, Sgt.  Jeremy  Kitabjian  at  the  end 
of  1994.  By  the  new  year,  they  were 
having  sex  in  Mesch's  private  car,  and 
in  an  underground  parking  lot  while 
Mesch  was  on  duty. 

Goldston  told  investigators  that 
Mesch  then  introduced  her  to  other  of- 
ficers with  whom  she  ended  up  having 
sexual  relations.  The  only  on-duty  sex. 
however,  was  with  Kitabjian  and 
Mesch.  said  the  report. 

Goldston,  who  claimed  that  lax 
management  led  to  her  exploitation, 
filed  suit  against  the  city  in  July. 

Chief  Mahoney,  who  said  he  is 
proud  of  the  "very  high  standards  of 
moral  and  ethical  behavior”  exhibited 
by  his  department,  explained  that  since 
he  did  not  have  either  dales  or  times 
when  the  on-duty  misconduct  occurred, 
he  was  "not  going  to  conduct  a 
witchhunt." 
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John  J.  Collins,  1928-1996 


One  of  this  newspaper’s  staunch- 
est. most  enthusiastic  boosters,  John 
J.  Collins,  who  was  the  publisher  of 
Law  Enforcement  News  from  1984 
through  1990.  died  Aug.  12  at  his 
home  in  Bradenton.  Ra..  following  a 
long  illness.  He  was  68. 

John’s  unabashed  admiration  for 
the  working  cop  and  his  acknowl- 
edged linguis- 


tic prowess 
were  infused 
into  LEN  to 
make  a good 
newspaper 
better.  His 
leadership 
was  inspiring, 
and  his  sup- 
port of  LEN  and  its  staff  unwaver- 
ing. As  publisher,  he  led  the  paper 
through  a period  of  new  levels  of 
editorial  achievement  and  was  a 
solid,  dependable  defense  in  times  of 
crisis.  He  never  failed  to  find  lime 
for  the  myriad  details  involved  in 
newspaper  publishing,  despite  the 
considerable  demands  on  his  time 
and  attention  that  came  with  his  role 
as  vice  prestdem  of  John  Jay  College 
of  Criminal  Justice. 

John  Collins  came  to  John  Jay 


College  in  1972,  and  through  two 
decades  of  service  his  influence  and 
impact  could  be  fell  at  all  levels  of 
the  institution.  President  Gerald  W. 
Lynch  said  of  Collins:  "(His]  great- 
est legacy  is  to  those  who  knew  him 
as  an  extraordinary  human  being.  He 
was  a wise,  empathetic  friend  who 
not  only  offered  sound  advice  but 
practical  help.  He  righted  wrongs,  he 
solved  problems. . . . His  kind  will  not 
be  seen  again." 

His  son  John  eulogized  his  father 
by  observing;  "The  stereotype  of  the 
Amcncan  Irish  has  been  that  of  cops 
and  priests  and  politicians.  If  you 
knew  my  dad.  you  know  he  was 
something  of  each.  .He  had  a deep 
love  and  respect  for  those  who  risked 
themselves  daily  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  make  this  a more  civilized  world 
for  our  children  . . . He  believed  that 
the  mission  of  the  college,  to  edu- 
cate and  cultivate  the  peacekeepers, 
would  make  them  better  cops  and 
stronger  and  happier  human  beings.” 

"To  die  completely,  a person  must 
not  only  forget  but  be  forgotten  and 
he  who  is  not  forgotten  is  not  dead.  ” 
— Samuel  Butler 

We  will  remember  with  great 
fondness  our  friend  John  Collins. 
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Hate  speech  or  just  mouthing  off? 

DWI  suspect  may  pay  for  racist  threats  to  black  officer 


Hate-crime  charges  have  been  reinstated  against  a Florida 
man  accused  of  directing  a siring  of  racial  slurs  and  threats  at 
the  black  police  ofiTicer  who  arrested  him  for  drunken  driving, 
in  a case  that  has  raised  issues  of  racial  bias  and  First  Amend- 
ment rights. 

In  May  1994,  William  Hart  was  pulled  over  by  Pompano 
Beach  police  Sgi.  John  Page,  who  noticed  Hart  weaving  across 
traffic  lanes  in  the  early-morning  hours.  Page  stopped  Han. 
who  “had  a strong  odor  of  alcohol,  slurred  speech  and 
bloodshot  eyes."  according  to  the  officer’s  repon. 

Page.  a white  officer,  decided  to  call  in  an  officer  from  the 
agency’s  DUI  task  force.  Officer  Barry  Whitfield,  who  is 
black,  arrived  at  the  scene,  gave  Han  the  standard  field 
sobnety  tests  and  arrested  him.  As  the  handcuffs  were  being 
placed  on  Han’s  wrists,  he  allegedly  unleashed  a torrent  of 
racial  invectives  and  threats  that  the  State  of  Florida  contends 
constituted  a hate  crime. 

“I'm  going  to  get  you,  nigger!”  Han  screamed,  according  to 
both  officers’  reports  of  the  incident.  "I’m  going  to  find  out 
where  you  live.  I've  got  connections.  I’m  going  to  hurt  your 
family,  and  hurt  you  and  take  you  out.” 

A ride  to  a Pompano  Beach  police  facility  did  little  to  quell 
Hart’s  rage,  according  to  the  officers.  “A  police  officer’s  home 
address  is  public  record.  There  will  be  a cross-bunting  in  your 
yard  and  plenty  of  rounds.”  Hart  allegedly  said.  Then  Hart, 


imitating  a police  dispatch  call,  said  "officer  shot”  and  "two 
officers  dead  and  1 walk  away." 

The  35-year-old.  self-employed  lawn  maintenance  worker 
was  chaiged  with  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  and 
corruption  by  threat,  a third-degree  felony  punishable  by  up  to 
five  years  in  prison  and  a $5,000  fine.  But  the  Broward  County 
State’s  Attorney's  Office  also  charged  Hart  with  a hate  enme  for 
making  the  racially  tinged  threats.  The  second-degree  felony 
charge  could  result  in  a 15-year  pnson  sentence  and  a $10,000 
fine  for  Hart. 

Whether  Hart  actually  committed  a hate  enme  is  now  up  to 
the  courts  to  decide.  The  Flonda  Legislature  passed  the  Hate 
Crimes  Act  in  1989  to  increase  penalties  for  crimes  motivated  by 
bigotry,  but  the  statute  applies  only  to  "bias-related  crimes”  — 
those  committed  by  a person  who  selects  his  victim  based  on 
race,  color,  ethnicity,  religion,  national  origin  or  sexual  onenta- 
lion.  “What  Hart  is  basically  accused  of  is  mouthing  off  to  a 
cop.’’  said  his  attorney,  Sandra  Perlman,  an  assistant  public 
defender. 

"Yes.  this  is  a verbal  assault,  but  this  is  also  protected 
speech,"  said  Perlman  in  an  interview  with  The  Fort  Lauderdale 
Sun-Sentinel.  "These  certainly  aren’t  pleasant  things  to  say.  but 
he  has  the  right  to  say  them.  Mr.  Hart  essentially  committed,  if 
anything,  a verbal  resisting  arrest  without  violence,  during  the 
course  of  which  he  is  alleged  to  have  made  some  racial  slurs." 


Broward  Circuit  Court  Judge  Howard  Zcidwig  threw  out 
the  hate-enme  charge  in  March  1995,  saying  Hurt’s  stuicmoms 
constituted  protected  speech  since  he  also  directed  his  insults 
at  the  white  officer  present  at  his  arrcst.  The  Fourth  District 
Court  of  Appeal  recently  reversed  the  decision  and  reinstated 
the  hate  crime  chaige.  saying  u jury  should  decide  whether  his 
language  represented  free  speech  or  a enme. 

"Comparing  Hart’s  treulmcnt  of  the  Caucasian  officer  with 
that  of  the  African- American  officer,  and  considering  the 
quantity,  detail  and  venom  of  Hart’s  racist  comments,  a (jurorj 
might  also  conclude  that  prejudice  was  a signficiant  factor 
inducing  him  to  make  the  threats.'’  the  appellate  judges  wrote. 

Hart’s  attorneys  have  filed  a motion  to  the  court  lor  a 
reheanng  of  their  arguments,  but  no  dale  has  been  set  lor  that 
proceeding,  said  Scott  Raft,  the  prosecuting  attorney  in  ihe 
case,  who  added  that  the  case  may  ultimately  be  decided  hy  the 
state  Supreme  Court. 

Raft  said  the  publicity  around  Ihe  case  has  resulted  m white 
supremacists  deluging  his  office  "by  phone,  by  fax.  by  letter  - 
lake  your  choice”  with  messages  "about  how  unhappy  they 
are”  with  his  efforts  to  charge  Hart  with  a hate  enme,  he  told 
Law  Enforcement  News,  "One  person  mentioned  to  me  that 
they  would  like  me  to  take  a midnight  walk  through  Liberty 
City.”  the  section  of  Miami  that  erupted  in  deadly  race  rioting 
In  1980  alter  a white  officer  shot  and  killed  a black  man 


The  name  game: 

Hartford  PAL  faces  loss  of  charity  auction 


For  the  past  two  years,  Hartford. 
Conn.,  Police  Department’s  Police  Ath- 
letic League  has  auctioned  off  auto- 
graphs of  pop  music  stars  in  an  annual 
benefit  that  raises  about  $7,000  to  pro- 
vide recreational  activities  for  more 
than  600  inner-city  youths. 

Many  of  the  autographs  were  ob- 
tained from  performers  who  played  at 
the  Meadows,  a new  open-air  amphi- 
theater that  books  some  of  the  biggest 
names  in  the  music  industry.  Among  the 
stars  who  acceded  to  the  officers’  re- 
quests have  been  Rod  Stewart.  Melissa 
Etheridge  and  Bette  Midler. 

But  the  practice,  which  the  facility's 
general  manager  said  was  never  offi- 
cially sanctioned,  has  been  put  to  a halt, 
and  PAL  officers  fear  that  their  auction 
may  have  to  be  scrapped  now  that  its 
pnmary  source  of  autographs  is  gone. 

Officer  Bairy  Pasqurell,  a commu- 
nity service  officer  with  17  years  with 
the  agency,  said  he  was  told  by  secu- 
rity officials  last  month  that  PAL  offic- 
ers could  no  longer  ask  the  facility’s 
production  team  to  forward  baseballs, 
caps.  T-shirts  and  other  items  to  stars 
for  their  signatures. 

Pasqurell  said  he  believes  the  refusal 
came  in  the  wake  of  an  incident  over 
the  summer  in  which  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. m keeping  with  policy,  refused 
to  provide  police  escorts  for  the  rock 
group  Bon  Jovi. 

Then  in  June.  Hartford  police  issued 
tickets  to  seven  drivers  in  the  motor- 
cade carrying  members  and  crew  of  the 
Eagles,  charging  them  with  reckless 
dnving  and  failure  to  obey  an  officer’s 
signal  after  the  caravan  nearly  struck  a 
police  officer  directing  traffic  outside 
Ihe  amphitheater. 

"For  the  first  seven  or  eight  concerts 
after  the  Meadojvs  opened  last  year,  we 
didn't  have  a problem.”  Pasqurell  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  “Whatever  we 
dropped  off.  it  was  autographed.  Then 
Bon  Jovi  came  in.  and  they  asked  us  to 
escort  the  group  to  the  Meadows.  The 
policy  in  Hartford  is  not  to  give  escorts 
because  it's  a safety  and  liability  issue. 
We  explained  to  them  that  we  couldn’t 
give  them  the  escort,  and  1 was  told  that 


they  weren’t  going  to  give  the  items  to 
be  autographed  because  they  couldn’t 
get  the  escort. 

“1  have  never,  ever  been  turned 
down  by  an  artist  or  the  productions 
companies  I've  approached."  Pasqurell 
added.  “It’s  never  been  a problem.  We 
feel  it’s  not  right  for  the  Meadows  to 
deny  us  or  anyone  else  that  access." 

A month  went  by  without  the  group 
making  any  further  requests.  “Then  we 
were  told  we  could  get  some  more  au- 
tographs." recalled  Pasqurell.  "So  we 
started  getting  more  autographs.  They 
said  they  may  have  concerns  later  on 
this  season  with  escorts  because  sev- 
eral artists  had  requested  them,  I ex- 
plained that  the  policy  still  stands,  and 
they’d  have  to  go  through  the  chief  and 
the  corporation  counsel.” 

Bui  after  the  incident  involving  the 
Eagles  motorcade,  PAL's  welcome  mat 
was  once  again  abruptly  withdrawn. 


Police  officials  in  Burlington.  Vt.. 
have  pushed  back  the  launch  date  of  a 
plan  to  reorganize  the  agency  — includ- 
ing the  elimination  of  as  many  as  10 
sergeant's  positions  — in  order  to  al- 
low officers  some  input  and  to  negoti- 
ate personnel  changes  with  police 
unions. 

"It's  still  in  the  process  of  unfold- 
ing." police  Comdr.  David  Demag  said 
of  the  plan,  which  was  to  go  into  effect 
July  1-  "What’s  happening  is  that  em- 
ployees are  giving  their  input  and  some 
aspects  of  the  reorganization  plan  have 
to  be  negotiated.  We’re  also  in  discus- 
sions with  the  sergeants,  so  we  can't 
say  exactly  where  we’re  going  to  be 
when  all  is  said  and  done." 

The  iniliul  plan  approved  by  the  City 
Council  in  April  called  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  10  sergeant’s  positions  and  the 
civilianizution  of  other  positions  in  an 
effort  to  save  the  city  about  $58,000. 
But  the  Burlington  Police  Co/nmission 


Last  month,  Sgt.  Moura  Hammick.  who 
also  works  with  the  PAL.  was  rebuffed 
when  she  tned  to  get  some  baseballs 
autographed  by  members  of  Hooiie  and 
the  Blowfish.  She  asked  a secuniy  of- 
ficer to  take  the  items  backstage  so  that 
band  members  could  sign  them.  He  re- 
fused, saying  he’d  be  fired  if  he  ful- 
filled her  request. 

"I  was  just  very  surprised."  said 
Hammick.  "I  followed  this  from  the 
outside  and  didn't  know  the  specifics 
of  what  had  been  going  on.  1 couldn’t 
imagine  that  a private  industry  would 
have  a personal  vendetta  against  the 
police....  To  penalize  these  inner-city 
kids  is  ridiculous.  We  don’t  benefit  from 
it.  We’re  not  asking  for  personal  auto- 
graphs; these  are  for  a benefit  and  the 
Meadows  knows  that." 

Derrick  Rauchenberger.  the  general 
manager  of  the  Meadows,  said  the  vol- 
ume of  autograph  requests  from  other 


voted  in  June  to  delay  the  changes  to 
give  all  affected  parties  to  consider  the 
changes. 

Demag  told  Law  Enforcement 
News  that  the  sergeant's  positions  may 
still  be  eliminated  by  the  projected  Jan. 
1.  1997.  start-up  dale,  with  some  ser- 
geants possibly  being  promoted  to 
lieutenant  or  demoted  to  corporal. 
They  would  not  lose  pay  or  benefits 
because  of  the  changes,  he  said. 

Promotions  to  lieutenant  would 
help  to  fill  a shortage  of  personnel  in 
that  rank,  which  currently  has  only 
three  people.  Demag  said.  “Bui  which- 
ever way  we  go.  ihe  downsizing  will 
be  accomplished  through  aurition,"  he 
added. 

The  positions  also  are  being 
scuttled  because  the  agency  is  imple- 
menting a community  policing  plan 
"and  we're  looking  to  get  as  many 
officers  on  the  street  as  we  can.”  said 
Demag.  a 25-year  veteran  who  over- 


charity groups  made  it  necessary  to 
limit  the  PAL’s  access,  "Wc  don’t  al- 
low anybody  to  collect  autographs  on 
a regular  basis,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  was  a very  informal  arrangement 
We  don’t  do  that  on  a regular  basis  herc. 
We  try  to  share  the  wealth,"  he  told 
LEN.  "Rather  than  looking  at  it  as  an 
end  to  a practice,  why  don’t  they  ap- 
preciate the  gift  they  got?" 

Pasqurell  countered  that  the  PAL 
donated  autographs  it  didn't  sell  at  its 
benefit  to  other  charitable  organizations 
like  the  American  Red  Cross.  And 
Hammick  said  she  saw  no  one  clamor- 
ing for  autographs  following  the  Hooiie 
and  the  Blowfish  show 

"Part  of  their  argument  is  thai  so 
many  other  organizations  are  request- 
ing autographs  that  they  want  to  accom- 
modate others,  and  we  can’t  have  a 
monopoly  on  this....  Bui  clearly  that 
wasn’t  the  issue  last  night.”  she  said. 


sees  the  92-officer  agency's  detective 
unit.  "We’re  one  of  the  few  agencies  in 
Ihe  stale  where  sergeants  provide 
stncily  a supervisory  role.  They  don’t 
handle  caseloads.  We're  really  looking 
to  expand  that  position  and  make  it 
more  flexible.” 

The  change  might  actually  benefit 
sergeants,  who  currently  are  not  repre- 
sented by  any  police  union  and  cannot 
engage  in  collective  bargaining.  Dcmag 
noted.  "The  reason  they’re  not  is  be- 
cause the  classification  and  the  respon- 
sibilities they  have  are  not  recognized 
under  Vermont  labor  laws.  Rcoigani- 


‘There’s  no  one  else  there  asking  for 
autographs.  My  impression  is  it  wasn’t 
the  autographs,  it  was  who  was  doing 
the  asking.” 

Rauchenberger  suggested  that  the 
police  coniaci  artists  through  their  man- 
agement companies  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  autographs  directly  through 
them  — as  many  other  groups  do, 
"They  arc  a lot  of  charily  groups:  ev- 
erybody would  love  to  have  access  to 
Ihe  artist,  Wc  don't  make  it  a habit  to 
solicit  artists.  It’s  not  a standard  prac- 
tice." he  told  LF-N 

Pasqurell  said  the  group  is  explor- 
ing other  ways  of  reaching  out  to  the 
stars  with  their  requests.  While  PAL  has 
enough  autographs  on  hand  this  year 
to  hold  an  auction,  which  usually  oc- 
curs m Ociobcr,  Pasqurell  it  is  doubt- 
ful Ihe  group  would  have  enough  to 
conduct  Its  benefit  next  year  unless  the 
situation  changes. 


zaiion  would  accomplish  a couple  of 
things.  We’d  have  working  •jupervisors 
that  would  make  us  more  flexible  in 
regards  to  service  providing,  it  also 
would  give  them  a forum  and  opportu- 
nity to  gel  involved  in  collective  bar- 
gaining” 

Other  positions  m property,  equip- 
ment and  supply  units  may  be  staffed 
with  civilians,  allowing  olTiccrs  cur- 
rently working  in  those  slots  to  be  re- 
deployed to  patrol  duties.  Demag  said 
He  said  the  department  may  also  cut 
the  complement  of  officers  w ho  provide 
secuniy  at  the  airport 
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Sergeants  win  a reprieve  as  Burlington 
postpones  agency-wide  reorganization 
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Federal  Fde 


M roundup  of  criminal  justice  developments  at  the  Federal 
level ) 

A disarming  proposal 

A popular  anii'Stulking  bill  that  (he  House  of  Reprcscn(a(ivcs 
approved  in  a voice  vo(c  several  monlhs  ago  faces  an  uncertain 
future  in  the  Senate  because  of  a proposed  amendment  (hat  would 
force  members  to  choose  between  offending  the  National  Rifle 
Association  and  voting  against  legislation  aimed  at  curbing 
domestic  violence. 

The  bill,  sponsored  by  Senator  Kay  Bailey  Hutchison  (R  - 
Texas),  would  make  it  a Federal  felony  for  a stalker  to  cross  state 
lines  to  intimidate  or  threaten  a victim  in  violation  of  a protective 
court  order  It  would  also  extend  Federal  unti-stalking  measures 
to  protect  the  stalking  victims’  families,  those  who  live  or  work 
on  Federal  property,  and  those  who  are  being  stalked  by 
individuals  other  than  spouses  or  former  spouses. 

But  complications  have  arisen  with  an  amendment  proposed 
by  New  Jersey  Democrat  Frank  Lautcnbcrg,  which  would  extend 
the  measure  to  prohibit  those  who  have  been  convicted  of 
dttmestic  violence,  even  on  a misdemeanor  charge,  from 
possessing  a firearm, 

■'I  just  want  to  lake  guns  away  from  wife  beaters,"  said 
Lautcnbcrg,  Republicans,  he  said,  arc  .saying  they  will  not 
consider  the  amendment  unless  it  passes  "the  NRA  test.” 

While  Federal  law  already  prohibits  felons  from  possessing 
firearms,  Lautcnbcrg  argues  (hat  many  domestic  violence  cases 
arc  plca-barguincd  down  to  misdemeanor  charges,  which  would 
not  then  inggerthe  Federal  bun. 

The  National  Rifle  Association  has  voiced  strong  opposition 
to  the  amendment,  saying  Congress  should  put  restrictions  on 
plea  bargaining  instead  of  banning  weapons  in  family-abuse 
cases. 

Testing,  testing 

Reflecting  the  Clinton  Administration’s  emphasis  on  drug 
treatment  over  interdiction,  the  National  Institute  of  Justice  has 
awarded  a $ ! -million  grant  for  an  experiment  in  which  every 
person  arrested  in  Birmingham.  Ala,,  will  be  tested  for  illegal 
drug  use.  TTiosc  who  lest  positive  will  then  be  required  to  attend 
treatment  programs. 

Despite  continued  disagreement  over  the  efTectivcncss  of 
mandatory  drug  ircaimcnt.  with  some  researchers  insisting  that  a 
user  must  come  to  a treatment  program  voluntarily  in  order  for  it 
to  work,  recent  studies  indicate  that  even  addicts  who  do  not  at 
first  want  treatment  can  benefit  from  it. 

Between  onc-hulf  and  three-fourths  of  the  nation's  criminal 


population  tests  positive  for  drugs  on  arrest.  In  Birmingham.  68 
percent  of  those  who  arc  arrested  test  positive. 

Local  judges  will  decide  whether  defendants  who  test  positive 
will  be  held  in  jail  or  released  until  trial.  In  the  latter  case,  they 
will  be  monitored  periodically  and  treated  for  drug  use. 

Bagging  a few  bucks 

Legislation  approved  by  the  House  in  July  will  provide  $2.8 
billion  to  enforce  immigration  laws,  including  the  hiring  of  l.lOO 
new  Border  Patrol  agents,  and  $7.1  billion  to  combat  drugs. 

The  $29. 5-billion  spending  bill,  which  passed  by  a 246-to-179 
vole,  provides  a $176-million  increase  for  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  and  an  additional  $109  million  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  the  Federal  agency  that  provides  legal  aid 
to  (he  poor. 

Budget  increases  totaling  $1.7  billion  above  1996  levels  were 
approved  for  the  Commerce.  Justice  and  State  Departments  — alt 
due  to  anti-crime  initiatives. 

Staying  in  touch 

The  donation  of  50.000  cellular  phones  for  use  by  neighbor- 
hood crime  watch  groups  was  announced  by  President  Clinton  in 
July  during  a Rose  Garden  ceremony  for  more  than  100 
crimefighting  volunteers. 

The  initiative  will  provide  a free  phone  and  air  time  to  the 
nation’s  20.000  neighborhood  watch  programs. 

The  phones  will  be  preprogrammed  for  local  law  enforcement 
or  emergency  numbers.  The  donation,  valued  at  an  estimated  $10 
million  to  $20  million,  was  made  by  the  Cellular  Telecommuni- 
cations Industry  Association,  a trade  group. 

Sgt.  Joe  Valenzuela  of  the  Sacramento  Police  Department  said 
neighborhood  watch  programs  in  his  community  have  been  using 
cellular  phones  for  a year  with  a great  deal  of  success.  Valenzuela 
credits  the  use  of  cell  phones  for  the  arrests  of  as  many  as  300 
individuals  in  25  neighborhoods. 

The  program,  called  Communities  on  Phone  Patrol,  is  part  of 
a larger  strategy  stretching  back  for  more  than  a year,  said  White 
House  aides.  "This  means  more  to  (people)  than  the  so-called  big. 
large  debates  where  nothing  ever  changes,"  said  White  House 
Press  Secretary  Michael  McCurry,  ‘‘Let’s  work  inch-by-inch  to 
change  people’s  lives  positively." 

Ganging  up 

Gang  problems  have  improved  in  onlylO  percent  of  communi- 
ties in  all  50  states,  and  have  worsened  or  stayed  the  same  in  48 
percent,  according  to  findings  from  the  first-ever  nationwide 


survey  of  gang  activity. 

The  1995  National  Youth  Gang  Survey  is  said  to  be  the  first 
large-scale  gang  survey  to  be  include  gangs  in  both  urban  and 
rural  communities.  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno,  addressing  an 
anti-gang  conference  in  Dallas  this  past  June,  announced  that 
652.000  gang  members  are  part  of  25.000  gangs. 

Reno  also  reviewed  the  Administration’s  efforts  to  fight  gang 
violence,  including  the  Anti-Gang  and  Youth  Violence  Control 
Act  of  1996,  which  President  Clinton  recently  submitted  to 
Congress.  The  bill  would  create  mandatory  minimum  sentences 
for  possessing  a firearm  in  the  commission  of  a drug  felony  or 
violent  crime  and  for  selling  drugs  to  children.  Federal  prosecu- 
tors would  also  be  given  the  discretion  to  prosecute  juvenile 
offenders  as  adults  for  serious  crimes. 

The  survey  polled  more  than  4,200  police  and  sheriffs’ 
departments  in  December  1995.  Of  the  3.447  responding 
agencies.  1 .974  reported  youth  gang  activities  in  their  cities  or 
counties  during  1995.  Only  210  of  the  respondents  reported  an 
improving  situation. 

Hands  across  the  water 

Overcoming  issues  of  sovereignty  and  pride,  the  United  Stales 
was  able  to  come  to  u agreement  in  July  with  nine  Caribbean 
nations  that  will  open  territorial  waters  to  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
vessels  pursuing  drug  smugglers. 

Officials  say  that  as  a result  of  rifts  between  Mexican  and 
Colombian  drug  cartels,  more  traffickers  are  shipping  drugs  via 
the  Caribbean  and  avoiding  overland  routes  in  Central  America 
and  Mexico. 

"It's  clear  to  us  that  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
under  external  attack."  said  Gen.  Barry  McCaffrey,  the  While 
House  director  of  drug-control  policy.  McCaffrey  estimates  that 
at  least  20  percent  of  the  cocaine  being  smuggled  into  the  U.S.  is 
coming  through  the  islands. 

The  “hot  pursuit”  agreements,  made  with  Antigua.  Belize. 
Dominica,  the  Dominican  Republic.  St.  Kitts  and  Nevis. 

Grenada.  St.  Lucia  and  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Grenadines,  permits 
the  Coast  Guard  to  follow  suspect  vessels  into  these  waters  and 
board  and  detain  them.  It  also  allows  the  United  Slates  and  any  of 
the  other  countries  to  assign  law  enforcement  or  military 
personnel  to  each  other’s  vessels. 

Several  nations,  including  Jamaica,  a major  producer  of 
marijuana,  Haiti  and  Barbados,  have  expressed  reservations  about 
the  plan  or  have  refused  to  join  in  such  agreements. 

"Much  of  the  Caribbean  is  still  coming  out  of  colonialism," 
said  one  American  official  in  the  region.  "Some  people  perceive 
the  United  Stales  as  the  successor  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  a big 
brother  figure.” 


Calm  before  a storm: 

Juvenile  crime  seen  in  short-term  iull 


Criminologists  warn  of  an  ap- 
proaching bulge  in  the  population  of 
teen-agers  in  the  United  States  within 
the  next  lOyears.  a situation  that  many 
predict  will  result  in  a surge  in  violent 
enme.  For  now.  however,  the  nation 
appears  to  be  getting  a reprieve  in  the 
rale  of  juvenile  enme.  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  said  fell  slightly  last 
year  for  the  first  time  in  a decade. 

Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  said 
on  Aug.  8 that  preliminary  FBI  statis- 
tics for  1994  showed  that  arrests  for 
homicides  of  youths  ages  10  to  1 7 had 
fallen  22,8  percent  since  reaching  an 
all-time  high  in  1993.  In  addition,  over- 
all juvenile  arrests  for  violent  crimes 
like  assault,  robbery,  rape  as  well  as 
murder  dropped  2.9  percent  last  year. 

The  data  showed  that  the  homicide 
rate  for  young  people  between  the  ages 
of  10  to  17  rose  to  14.5  per  100.000  in 
1993.  then  dropped  to  13.2  per  100.000 
in  1994  and  to  11.2  per  100.000  last 
year.  In  1987.  there  were  31 1 violcnt- 
enme  arrests  per  100.000  youths  in  the 
same  age  group,  a figure  that  peaked  in 
1994  to  527  per  100.000  before  falling 
last  year  to  512  per  100.000  arrests. 

Reno  credited  community-based 
strategies  adopted  by  law  enforcement 
officials  to  guide  youths  away  from 
crime,  the  imposition  of  curfews,  and 
prevention  programs  that  teach  parents 


how  to  better  supervise  their  children 
and  provide  more  recreational  oppor- 
tunities for  youths.  While  get-tough 
criminal  justice  policies  toward  juve- 
nile offenders  also  are  a factor,  Reno 
cautioned  that  such  programs  "have  got 
to  make  sure  we  Rk'us  on  the  truly  vio- 
lent offender." 

"It  is  imperative  that  we  renew  our 
efforts  at  focused  enforcement,  at  in- 
tervention and  prevention  that  can  truly 
make  a difference. ...  It’s  important  that 
we  recognize  there  is  not  one  magic 
key."  she  added. 

Reno  said  demographic  trends  in- 
dicate that  the  population  of  teen-agers 
in  the  U.S,  is  expected  to  increase  by  I 
percent  for  each  of  the  next  15  years, 
from  27  million  now  to  39  million  in 
2010.  Even  if  the  juvenile  crime  rate 
remains  steady,  crimes  by  juveniles 
would  still  be  on  the  rise,  she  said. 

Alfred  Blumstein.  a professor  of 
criminology  at  Carnegie  Mellon  Uni- 
versity in  Pittsburgh  and  one  of  the 
nation's  leading  experts  on  crime  de- 
mographics. said  some  of  the  decline 
was  to  be  expected  "because  all  strong 
trends  eventually  flatten  out  and  some- 
times reverse.” 

But  Blumstein  told  LEN  that  he 
found  the  Justice  Department  report 
encouraging  in  that  it  shows  that  policy- 
makers'  increased  attention  on  youth 


violence  may  indeed  be  paying  off.  "A 
lot  of  cities  at  the  community  level  — 
through  policing,  confiscation  of  guns, 
deterring  the  carrying  of  guns  by  kids 
and  community  groups  negotiating 


truces  between  warring  gangs  — have 
been  mobilized  over  the  past  several 
years. ..and  those  would  account  for 
those  declines.” 

“I  think  that  some  of  the  immediate 


responses  will  restrain  the  growth  in 
youth  violence  rates,  and  I hope  we 
direct  some  attention  at  preventing 
them,  rather  than  resorting  to  draco- 
nian policies."  Blumstein  added. 


Where  the  teen  killers  lurk 


Most  of  the  nation’s 
"superpredators"  — homicidal  teen- 
agers who  stalk  the  nation’s  streets 
— live  in  just  six  slates,  with  one- 
third  of  them  living  in  four  large  cit- 
ies. according  to  a report  that  chal- 
lenges some  basic  policy-making 
assumptions  about  juvenile  justice. 

The  report,  prepared  jointly  by 
the  National  Center  on  Institutions 
and  Alternatives  and  the  Center  on 
Juvenile  and  Criminal  Justice,  found 
that  80  percent  of  the  nation's  coun- 
ties did  not  record  a single  homicide 
by  a teen-ager  in  1994.  Six  stales  — 
California,  Florida.  Illinois.  Michi- 
gan. New  York  and  Texas  — ac- 
counted for  the  most  juvenile  mur- 
der arrests,  the  report  said. 

Thirty  percent  of  juvenile  killers 
live  in  remote  neighborhoods  in  Chi- 
cago. Detroit.  New  York  and  Los 
Angeles,  the  study  found.  "These 


four  cities  have  eight  times  (he  juve- 
nile homicide  arrest  rate  a.s  the  entire 
rest  of  the  nation.”  said  Enc  Lotke.  a 
research  associate  at  the  National  Cen- 
ter on  Institutions  and  Alternatives. 

The  report’s  release  on  July  16  co- 
incided with  a meeting  of  a House  sub- 
committee that  is  considering  the  Vio- 
lent Youth  Predator  Act  of  1996.  Rep- 
resentative Bill  McCollum  (R.-Fla.). 
the  bill's  sponsor,  dismissed  the  find- 
ings. saying  that  during  several  hear- 
ings on  the  issue  "I  didn't  find  a single 
state  attorney  general  who  said,  ‘We 
don’t  have  a problem  with  juvenile  jus- 
tice here.’  ” 

McCollum's  bill  would  require  chil- 
dren as  young  as  1 4 to  be  transferred  to 
adult  courts  for  serious  violent  crimes 
or  major  drug  arrests.  It  would  also  al- 
low the  transfer  of  youths  as  young  as 
13  to  adult  court  for  any  Federal  felony. 

The  report  on  juvenile  homicides 


suggested  (hat  Congress  adopt  an- 
other approach,  including  a $25-mil- 
lion  gun-buyback  program  in  cities 
with  the  most  teen-age  killers;  a 
“Marshall  Plan  for  America's  Cities" 
to  expand  juvenile  job  and  recreation 
programs;  and  a moratorium  on  new 
laws  that  would  send  juveniles  to 
adult  courts  until  the  effect  of  exist- 
ing laws  can  be  researched. 

Professor  Alfred  Blumstein  of 
Carnegie  Mellon  University  in  Pitts- 
burgh told  LEN  that  the  report's  main 
finding  about  the  concentration  of  ju- 
venile killers  in  just  four  cities  was 
“striking"  because  eight  big  cities  ac- 
count for  30  percent  of  the  nation’s 
overall  homicide  rate.  “I’m  very  sym- 
pathetic with  their  argument  that 
we’ve  got  to  root  out  the  problem  in 
(hose  cities.  But  we  still  are  having 
large  growth  in  juvenile  homicide  in 
lots  of  other  cities.” 
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Shifty  business 


Memphis  chief,  union  iock  horns  over  shifts 


Police  union  officials  in  Memphis. 
Tenn..  are  seeing  red  over  a shift  change 
instituted  by  Police  Director  Walter 
Winfrey,  who  said  the  schedule  adjust- 
ment — ^ which  assigns  25  percent  more 
officers^to  the  late  afternoon  and  early 
evening  hours — was  necessary  to  com- 
bat rising  levels  of  juvenile  crime. 

The  changes  affect  about  70  of  the 
agency’s  1.400  officers  who  are  as- 
signed to  the  department's  "Delta"  and 
"Charlie’  shifts,  said  Lieut.  Ella  Mosby, 
an  aide  to  Winfrey.  The  "D"  shift, 
which  previously  began  at  6 P.M.  and 
ended  at  2 A.M..  will  run  from  4 P.M. 
to  midnight,  with  about  25  to  30  offic- 
ers affected.  The  "C”  shift,  which  had 
run  from  3 P.M.  to  1 1 P.M..  now  runs 
from  2 P.M.  to  10  P.M..  with  about  40 
officers  affected. 

Winfrey  decided  to  make  the 
changes,  which  do  not  require  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Memphis  Police  Associa- 


tion. after  agency  statistics  showed  that 
two-thirds  of  calls  for  service  came 
between  1:30  P.M.  and  11:30  P.M. 
"When  school  lets  out.  calls  for  service 
go  through  the  ceiling."  Winfrey  told 
The  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal, 
adding  that  a rising  number  of  calls  in- 
volve juveniles  engaging  in  crime. 

The  Director  said  the  changes  — 
which  were  to  take  effect  on  Sept.  1. 
less  than  a week  after  the  city  schools 
opened  Aug.  26  — will  increase  the 
number  of  offices  by  25  percent 
citywide  during  those  crucial  afternoon 
and  evening  hours.  "You  need  to  put 
the  resources  at  the  time  of  day  when 
the  problem  is  the  greatest.  After  mid- 
night. most  kids  are  asleep,  the  good, 
the  bad  and  the  tired." 

Mosby  said  juvenile  crime  is  rising 
in  Memphis,  following  a national  trend. 
"National  statistics  show  that  during 
certain  hours,  juvenile  crime  is  more 


prevalent  than  at  other  times. 
(Winfrey's)  goal  is  to  get  the  maximum 
amount  of  police  coverage  during  those 
hours  as  is  possible.”  she  said. 

MPA  president  Steven  Brown,  a 
lieutenant  who  has  been  with  the 
agency  28  years,  said  the  organl^ation’s 
members  — 75  percent  of  whom  "bit- 
terly” oppose  the  changes,  according  to 
a poll  taken  by  the  police  union  — beg 
to  differ  with  the  Director's  rationale. 

"I  disagree  that  juveniles  go  home 
at  night."  Brown  told  Law  Enforcement 
News.  “The  juveniles  we’re  having 
problems  with  do  not  go  home  at  mid- 
night, and  crime  doesn’t  stop  at  mid- 
night.” 

Brown  maintained  that  the  changes 
will  occur  at  the  expense  of  other  per- 
sonnel allocations,  leaving  the  depart- 
ment shorthanded  and  forced  to  pay 
more  overtime.  "What  the  Director  is 
not  telling  the  public  is  that  they're  tak- 


ing the  25  percent  (increase  in  patrol 
personnel)  from  other  time  frames.  It's 
just  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  " 

The  changes  will  also  hurt  morale 
because  of  the  disruptions  they  will 
impose  on  officers'  off-duty  lives. 
Brown  predicted.  "I’m  not  saying  that 
they  have  an  obligation  to  sec  that  an 
officer  can  get  his  kids  to  school  in  the 
morning,  but  what  I am  saying  is  that 
they  should  take  a serious  look  at  mo- 
rale. When  you  start  affecting  people’s 
lives,  where  they’ll  have  to  make  ad- 
justments for  child  care,  going  to  school 
or  working  a second  job. . .it  hurts  mo- 
rale, and  that’s  what's  going  to  happen 
out  of  this," 

‘The  second  thing  that’s  going  to 
happen  is  they’re  going  to  send  these 
officers  home  at  midnight  and  leave  o 
diluted  shift  out  there.  They'll  end  up 
paying  a ton  of  overtime  because  that 
Delta  shift  will  be  held  over  every 


night,"  Bixiwn  added. 

While  the  union  is  still  holding  out 
hope  that  Winfrey  will  reconsider  his 
decision.  It  IS  prepanng  to  file  a griev- 
ance once  the  shifts  take  ctl'eci  Shifts 
are  bid  upon  by  officers,  with  those 
having  the  most  semonty  getting  pref- 
erence. he  said.  "Our  inierptviution  of 
our  contract—  and  we've  won  on  this 
in  the  past  — is  that  when  they  change 
hours,  that  in  effect  creates  a new  job, 
and  you  have  to  bid  out  this  new  job." 

'There's  only  one  way  to  deal  with 
this  pioblem,  and  that's  to  pmpcrly  fund 
and  staff  this  Police  Depadment,"  sUiJ 
Brown,  who  added  that  the  nx'cnt  sciilc- 
ment  of  a legal  battle  over  a promotional 
consent  decree  paved  the  way  for  dor- 
ens  of  promotions,  which  had  been 
blocked  lor  seven  years.  That,  com- 
bined with  attrition  rules  of  nearly  UK) 
olficcrs  u year,  has  caused  the  patrol 
ranks  to  dwindle,  he  said. 


No  free  iunch? 

Cost  of  jail  stays  lands  in  inmates’  laps 


An  increasing  number  of  county  jail 
inmates  ore  learning  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a free  ride:  Many  are  now 
being  charged  the  cost  of  their  incar- 
ceration. 

As  part  of  an  1 8-monih  experiment 
that  began  in  July,  inmates  in  the 
Bernalillo  County  Jail  in  Albuquerque. 
N.M..  are  being  charged  $40  a day  for 
room  and  board.  The  policy  applies  to 
those  convicted  of  drunken  driving, 
shoplifting  and  prostitution  and  other 
misdemeanors. 

"Taxpayer  relieT'  is  how  Sam 
Bregman,  an  assistant  district  attorney 
and  Albuquerque  City  Council  mem- 
ber who  sponsored  the  legislation  de- 
scribed the  charges  to  Newsweek  maga- 
zine. "There  are  no  more  'Get  Out  of 
Jail  Free’  cards  in  Albuquerque,"  he 
declared. 

Other  jurisdictions  are  also  charg- 
ing inmates  for  their  stays  — in  some 
instances  assessing  fees  that  rival  the 
cost  of  staying  in  a motel  or  hotel.  In 
Placer  County,  Calif.,  inmates  are 
charged  $71.36  a day.  The  California 
Department  of  Corrections  imposes  a 
S5  co-payment  on  inmates  for  each 
medical  appointment,  except  in  emer- 
gencies or  in  cases  where  inmates  are 
suffering  from  catastrophic  illnesses 


Former  Newark,  N.J.,  police  direc- 
tor William  Celester  was  just  follow- 
ing department  tradition  when  he  di- 
verted money  from  a police  account  to 
his  private  use,  he  said  last  month. 

Celester,  53,  a one-time  gang  mem- 
ber and  high  school  dropout  who  rose 
tlirough  the  ranks  of  the  Boston  Police 
Department  before  coming  to  Newark, 
pleaded  guilty  July  25  to  using  $29,500 
fi’om  the  account  to  pay  for  vacations, 
airline  tickets,  gifts  for  girlfriends  and 
other  persona]  expenses.  In  exchange 
for  his  guilty  plea,  the  United  States 
Attorney  for  New  Jersey.  Faith  S. 
Hochberg,  agreed  to  drop  34  of  37 
counts  of  fraud  and  embezzlement. 

Under  a plea  agreement,  Celester 
will  repay  the  money.  He  faces  a maxi- 
mum of  1 3 years  in  jail,  but  is  due  for 


such  as  AIDS. 

A year  ago.  Attorney  General  Janet 
Reno  ordered  that  new  inmates  of  Fed- 
eral prisons  be  hit  with  a one-time 
charge  of  $21,352,  which  is  the  aver- 
age yearly  cost  keeping  a Federal  in- 
mate behind  bars,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Pnsons. 

And  on  July  I . a state  law  went  into 
effect  that  allows  Iowa  sheriffs  to 
charge  inmates  for  jail  services.  Sher- 
iffs interviewed  by  The  Des  Moines 
Register  said  they  would  charge  from 
$1  to  S6S  a day.  with  most  indicating 
that  charges  would  be  in  the  $30-$40 
range.  ‘Tve  always  joked  that  we  run 
the  biggest  hotel  in  downtown  Cedar 
Rapids.  Now  we're  going  to  charge  — 
just  like  Motel  6,”  quipped  Linn  County 
Sheriff  Donald  Zeller. 

Of  course,  there's  no  guarantee  that 
criminals,  who  are  often  indigent,  will 
pay.  In  Albuquerque,  inmates  can  work 
off  the  debts  through  community  ser- 
vice projects  like  picking  up  trash.  The 
$5-a-day  going  rate  allows  them  to  keep 
their  accounts  current,  if  they  work  a 
full  eight-hour  shift. 

Charles  "Bud"  Meeks,  the  executive 
director  of  the  National  Sheriffs  Asso- 
ciation, said  charging  an  inmate  for  jail 
services  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 


a sentence  reduction  because  of  his  ad- 
mission of  guilt.  The  agreement  does 
not  require  him  to  cooperate  in  miscon- 
duct investigations  of  Essex  County 
officials,  a number  of  whom  have 
pleaded  guilty  or  been  convicted  in 
Federal  cases  during  the  past  few  years. 

The  account  Celester  pilfered  was 
to  have  been  used  to  pay  for  confiden- 
tial informers  in  drug  investigations. 
Officials  say  the  fund  began  to  dry  up 
soon  after  Celester  assumed  office  as 
director  in  1991. 

Celester  has  adnuned  to  dipping  into 
the  fund  one  month  after  being  sworn 
in  by  Mayor  Sharpe  James.  A spokes- 
man for  James  said  that  investigators 
have  no  evidence  that  the  Mayor  was 
aware  of  Celester’s  embezzlement  un- 
til after  Federal  agents  began  their  re- 


come.  The  trend  means  that  "coming 
to  jail  is  no  longer  a free  nde,"  Meeks 
told  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Meeks,  a former  Allen  County.  Ind., 
sheriff,  said  the  trend  sends  a message 
to  criminals  that  "we're  not  going  to 
lake  care  of  your  teeth,  your  eye  prob- 
lems or  ail  of  the  physical  things  that 
you  did  to  yourself  out  on  the  streets. 
The  jailhouse  hotel  is  no  longer  free.” 

Some  prosecutors  are  also  charging 
for  their  services.  In  Lapeer  County. 
Mich.,  located  about  30  miles  north  of 
Detroit,  an  ordinance  went  into  effect 
in  August  that  requires  defendants  who 
are  found  guilty  to  provide  restitution 
to  the  office  of  Prosecuting  Attorney 
Justus  C.  Scott.  Charges  “for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice"  range  from  $2 
for  violators  of  civil  ordinances  to  $15 
for  convicted  felons.  The  ordinance  also 
allows  judges  to  order  additional 
charges  "based  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  up  to  the  actual  amount  ex- 
pended by  the  county," 

“It’s  not  a lot.  but  it’s  a start,"  com- 
mented Scott. 

The  ordinance  plainly  states  the 
motivations  behind  the  levying  of  res- 
titution charges  against  those  found 
guilty  of  crimes.  "Court  costs  only  off- 
set a portion  of  the  actual  expenses  in- 


view of  department  funds. 

Although  the  city  began  its  own 
audit  of  the  department  after  the  inves- 
tigation, James  has  declined  to  release 
the  results. 

In  a recent  article  in  The  Boston 
Globe,  Celester  said  "there  were  never 
any  guidebnes  on  that  account."  He  also 
said  that  James  was  aware  that  he  used 
money  from  it  to  buy  dinner  for  Chi- 
nese dignitaries  who  were  visiting 
Newark. 

Celester  also  admitted  in  court  that 
he  kept  $27,000  that  was  improperly 
donated  by  police  subordinates  who 
paid  $100  for  tickets  to  a fund-raiser 
for  his  second  anniversary  as  police 
director.  He  filed  a false  tax  return,  he 
said,  that  did  not  reflect  the  money 
raised  from  the  party. 


curred  in  the  admimstralion  of  justice,” 
the  law  says.  “The  taxpayers  who  work 
hard  are  tired  of  paying  the  bill  for  those 
who  violate  the  law.  When  a person 
violates  the  law  it  is  a direct  and  as- 
sured burden  on  the  financial  burden 
of  the  county." 

Some  civil  liberties  groups  contend 
that  the  practice  may  be  unconsiitu- 


Law  enforcement  agencies  m five 
Idaho  counties  have  enlisted  the  aid  of 
a terrorism  expert  to  coordinate  intelli- 
gence and  provide  training  about  right- 
wing  extremist  groups,  some  ol  which 
use  the  region  as  a base  of  operations. 

The  U.S.  Justice  Department's  Bu- 
reau of  Justice  Assistance  awarded  a 
three- year  grant  to  the  agencies  that  will 
enable  them  to  tup  the  expertise  of  Bill 
Litsinger.  a former  Los  Angeles  police 
officer  who  teaches  a terrorism  course 
at  Lewis-dark  State  College  in 
Lewiston.  Litsinger  said  he  wilt  help 
coordinate  information  about  the  nature 
and  activities  of  militia-style  and  other 
right-wing  extremist  groups  as  well  as 
develop  a training  curriculum  that  will 
be  available  to  officers  of  every  law 
enforcement  agency  in  Bonner.  Bound- 
ary. Benwah.  Kootenai  and  Shoshone 
counties  in  the  Idaho  panhandle. 

“We  are  going  to  attempt  to  edu- 
cate and  disseminate  information  to  the 
law  enforcement  agencies... regarding 
all  types  of  right-wing  groups,  whether 
they  be  tax  protesters,  Constitutional- 
ists. Aryan  Nations,  patnot  groups  or 
skinheads,"  Litsinger  told  Law  En- 
forcement News.  "They’ll  ship  the  in- 
formation to  me,  we'll  validate  U,  give 
it  a ranking  and  prionty  and  it  will  go 
back  out  to  every  law  enforcement 
agency  in  this  area  so  that  any  officer 
can  have  access  to  it." 

Kootenai  County  Undersheriff  Gary 
Cuff  said  the  increasingly  strident  anti- 
government rhetoric  of  some  of  the 
groups  requires  that  law  enforcement 
be  knowledgeable  about  their  beliefs 
and  alert  to  their  activities.  "This  grant 
has  a lot  of  promise.”  Cuff  told  LEN. 


tional.  ‘The  Iowa  Civil  Liberties  Union 
views  It  U.S  u poieniiul  violation  of  the 
Eighth  Amendment,  which  bans  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment.''  said  Ben 
Stone,  the  group's  executive  director. 
Stone  added  that  it  may  also  violate  the 
prohibition  against  double  jeopardy  and 
the  equal  protection  clause,  which  holds 
that  laws  must  be  applied  equally. 


"It's  a good  opportunity  for  the  street- 
level  officer  to  learn  what  they  think, 
how  they  conduct  their  activities  and 
how  they  react  to  law  enforcement.” 

Lit.singer  said  the  program  also  will 
stress  to  officers  the  importance  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  during  dealings  with 
members  of  extremist  groups.  “Wc'vc 
hud  some  groups  up  here  who  have 
threatened  police  officers  and  public 
officials,"  he  noted. 

Right-wing  extremist  groups  and 
other  fringe  elements  have  long  been 
attracted  to  Idaho,  possibly  because  it 
was  included  as  part  of  the  "Northwest 
Iinperaiive.”  a plan  to  secede  from  the 
United  States  and  set  up  a whites-only 
nation  in  the  Northwest  and  southwest- 
ern Canada  that  was  developed  in  the 
1970s  by  Robert  Matthews 

“Many  of  the  groups  at  that  time 
came  up  here  and  kind  of  just  laid  claim 
to  (the  area)."  Litsinger  said  “They 
homesteaded  property  up  here,  and 
they've  been  a mainstay  for  probably 
15  or  16  years.” 

The  presence  of  such  groups  is  not 
unique  to  Idaho,  he  added,  noting  that 
northern  California  also  is  home  to 
many  similar  organizations.  But  recent 
media  coverage  of  the  siege  at  the 
mountain  cabin  of  white  separatist 
Randy  Weaver  near  Ruby  Ridge.  Idaho, 
and  the  recently  ended  standoff  between 
the  FBI  and  Freemen  in  Montana  has 
unfairly  tainted  the  region  as  a strong- 
hold for  fringe  groups. 

■’It  isn't  just  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west; it’s  all  over  the  United  Slates.  We 
do  have  a problem,  but  probably  no 
more  than  any  other  geographical  area.” 
he  said. 


Police  fund-skimming  was 
department  tradition,  says  chief 


Outside  help  hired  for 
Idaho  police  efforts 
against  right-wing  terrorism 
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Heidingsfield: 

Pointed  questions  about  your  police  agency 


By  Michael  J.  HeidinB-sfield 

The  issue  of  racism  in  policing  continues  to 
fester  in  the  American  conscience  as  ugly  sec- 
nanos  of  reprehensible  behavior  are  played  out  in 
the  national  media. 

It  is  natural  and  predictable  that  some  may 
choose  to  examine  their  local  law  enforcement 
agency  in  the  contexi  of  the  concerns  debated  na- 
tionally. It  is  also  entirely  appropriate  that  every 
local  community  require  a stockholders'  report  of 
its  police  department  that  focuses  on  at  least  12 
fundamental  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered. 
These  questions  should  be  applicable  to  each  and 
every  American  police  agency 

*I  Has  your  police  departroeni  been  willing  to 
examine  the  entirety  of  its  inner  workings  by  com- 
paring the  local  way  of  doing  business  with  the 
most  progressive  national  standards  of  the  law 
enforcement  industry?  This  is  the  rigorous  three- 
year  process  of  national  accreditation,  an  honor 
and  status  bestowed  to  date  on  fewer  than  3 per- 
cent of  the  nation's  police  departments. 

1 Docs  your  local  police  agency  have  a simple, 
easily  understood  statement  of  values  that  are 
known  throughout  the  organiration  and  embody 
the  fundamental  notions  of  ethical  behavior  and 
principled  decision-making? 

1 Hus  your  police  dcpurtmeni  been  ngorous  in 
its  efforts  to  diversify  the  organization  in  order  to 
mirror  the  community  at  large  and  instill  broad 
confidence  in  the  policing  services  being  deliv- 
ered? 

1 Has  your  police  department  embraced  the 
concepts  of  community  policing  that  imply  open- 
ness. citizen  partnership  and  Joint  responsibility 
for  public  safety,  and  is  the  department  recognized 
for  its  success? 

1 Docs  the  leadership  of  your  local  police 
agency  consistently  and  passionately  carry  the 
message  to  the  community  and  its  police  officers 


{Michael  J.  Heidingsfield  is  Chief  of  Police  and 
Director  of  Public  Safety  in  Scottsdale.  Ariz.) 


that  disparate  treatment,  heavy-handedness  and 
racism  are  absolutely  intolerable? 

1 1s  the  maintenance  of  dignity  and  respect  a 
theme  that  is  recurrent  throughout  the  police 


department's  organizational  culture? 

1 Is  the  police  department  willing  to  be  for- 
mally evaluated  by  the  community  on  its  ability 
to  deliver  service  in  the  best  manner  possible? 
Has  your  local  department  embarked  on  an 

Warner: 


By  John  Warner 

The  planned  expansion  of  FBI  activities  over- 
seas. as  described  by  Jeffrey  Smith  and  Thomas 
Lippman  in  The  Washington  Post  on  Aug.  20. 
appears  to  be  another  step  toward  the  creation  of 
an  all-powerful  police  force.  It  will  stretch  its  ten- 
tacles not  only  throughout  the  United  States,  as  it 
already  does,  but  across  the  globe.  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  that  investigating  enmes  affecting  our 
interests  in  Almsty,  Tashkent  or  Tbilisi  can  rank 
high  on  a list  of  crime-fightmg  pnonties. 

As  described  by  Smith  and  Lippman.  the  plan 
would  increase  the  FBI's  overseas  complement 
of  agents  from  70  in  23  countries  to  129  in  46 


(John  Warner  is  retired  from  the  Drug  Enfon'e- 
ment  Adrnimstratum.  where  he  served  as  Direc- 
tor of  Foreign  Operations.) 


organizational  campaign  to  reinforce  the  concepts 
and  premises  of  ethics  in  policing,  in  order  to  re- 
lentlessly reaffirm  the  gravity  and  special  circum- 
stances of  the  trust  that  law  enforcement  enjoys? 


f Does  the  police  agency  have  in  place  an 
open,  formal  system  and  structure  to  ferret  out 
misconduct  and  deal  with  it  decisively  and  dy- 
namically? 

1 In  its  hiring  standards,  does  your  depart- 


countries.  over  a period  of  four  years.  The  cost  of 
this  expansion  is  estimated  to  be  S80  million.  Its 
objective  has  been  described  as  enlisting  "other 
nations  to  help  ferret  out  international  terrorists, 
gangsters  or  drug  kingpins." 

Overlooked  in  this  grandiose  scheme  appears 
to  be  the  heretofore  accepted  division  of  labor. 
Intelligence  collection  regarding  extraterritorial 
terrorism  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency,  while  drug-trafficking  investiga- 
tions are  the  purview  of  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration. 

The  trend  of  Federal  law  enforcement  intru- 
sion into  criminal  investigations  that  are  constitu- 
tionally the  responsibility  of  the  states  is  now  ex- 
tended to  invading  the  prerogatives  of  other  long- 
established  Federal  agencies  overseas.  Are  we 
moving  toward  the  creation  of  a national  police 


ment  highly  value  college  education  and  commu- 
nity service,  as  well  as  cormnitment  to  ideals  and 
strength  of  character? 

1 Does  your  agency  consistently  enjoy  the  non- 
partisan support  of  its  elected  and  appointed  lead- 
ership. and  is  public  safety  recognized  as  part  of 
the  necessary  fabric  of  the  community? 

1 Finally,  does  your  impression  and  assessment 
of  your  community's  police  officers  include  char- 
acterizations such  as  compassionate,  skilled,  proud 
and  willing  to  serve,  fair,  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  public  safety,  available,  and  open? 

When  you  as  a citizen  can  answer  "yes"  to 
these  questions,  you  then  have  a dramatic  state- 
ment about  a community’s  relationship  with  its 
police  department  — one  that  speaks  of  properly 
placed  confidence,  mutual  respect,  vigilance  and 
reassurance. 


agency?  The  framers  of  our  Constitution  would 
shudder  at  such  a thought. 

Other  factors  that  militate  against  a doubling 
of  FBI  special  agents  overseas  include; 

1 There  are  already  numerous  Federal  investi- 
gators assigned  to  U.S.  embassies  and  consulates, 
including  FBI,  DEA.  Secret  Service,  the  Marshals 
Service  and  the  Customs  Service.  Law  enforce- 
ment and  intelligence  personnel  from  the  armed 
forces  also  operate  overseas.  An  oft-heard  com- 
plaint by  our  foreign  counterparts  is  that  it  i's  very 
vexing  to  have  representatives  of  several  U.S. 
agencies  inquire  about  the  same  matter  on  suc- 
cessive days  and  sometimes  propose  undertaking 
activities  which  are  contrary  to  local  law  (i.e..  the 
agent  provocateur  statutes). 

? After  a half-century  of  involvement  in  law 
enforcement  in  various  capacities.  1 have  not  yet 
seen  a workable  solution  to  eliminate  competi- 
tion between  law  enforcement  agencies,  although 
many  attempts  have  been  made.  It  often  results  in 
a deliberate  failure  to  share  information  that  would 
be  of  vital  importance  to  other  agencies.  The  FBI. 
rightly  or  wrongly  has  the  reputation  of  demand- 
ing information,  but  giving  little  in  return.  Under 
the  expansion  proposal,  which  assumes  authority 
for  the  FBI  in  other  agencies'  responsibilities,  a 
lack  of  shared  information  and  a failure  to  coor- 
dinate may  not  only  be  counterproductive  to  U.S. 
interests,  but  may  also  endanger  agent  personnel 
and  sources  of  information. 

1 To  increase  staffing  at  a U.S.  embassy  or 
consulate  requires  the  consent  of  the  State  De- 
partment. the  ambassador,  and.  most  importantly 
in  the  case  of  law  enforcement  personnel,  the  host 
country's  ministry  responsible  for  justice  or  in- 
ternal security.  The  exact  functions  to  be  per- 
formed must  be  agreed  upon  in  a Memorandum 
of  Understanding.  In  many  countries  the  law  en- 
forcement officers  to  be  assigned  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to  conduct  operational  activities,  such  as 
recruiting  informants  or  conducting  undercover 
investigations. 

The  DEA  has  been  successful  in  overcoming 
the  above  restnctions  in  most  places  because  of 
Continued  on  Page  14 


Note  to  Readers: 

The  opinions  expressed  on  the  Forum 
page  are  those  of  the  contributing  writer 
or  cartoonist,  or  of  the  original  source 
newspaper,  and  do  not  represent  an  of- 
Ficial  position  of  Law  Enforcement  News. 

Readers  are  invited  to  voice  their  opin- 
ions on  topical  issues,  in  the  form  of  let- 
ters or  full-length  commentanes.  Please 
send  all  materials  to  the  editor. 
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It  is  entirely  appropriate  that  every  local  community  require 
a stockholders’  report  of  its  police  department  that  focuses 
on  12  fundamental  questions  to  be  asked  and  answered. 
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Heroin  is  back,  purer  & 
more  deadly  than  before 


A string  of  incidents  this  past  sum- 
mer involving  heroin  and  high-profile 
. celebrities  — including  Robert  Downey 
vJr..  who  is  now  in  a court -ordered  drag 
rehab  program  after  three  drag-related 
arrests,  and  the  overdose  death  of 
Jonathan  Melvoin,  a keyboardist  for  the 
rock  group  Smashing  Pumpkins,  has 
underscored  the  opium  derivative’s 
comeback  on  the  drag  scene. 

The  drug's  hold  on  the  entertaimnent 
world  has  long  been  evident,  as  in  the 
deaths  of  guitar  legend  Jimi  Hendruc  and 
singer  Janis  Joplin.  What  makes  today’s 
surge  in  heroin  use  different  from  that 
of  25  or  30  years  ago  is  the  new-found 
popularity  of  the  drug  among  the  middle- 
class  and  professional  sectors.  Perhaps 
nowhere  is  that  more  noticeable  than  in 
the  business  world,  where  the  drug  is 
said  to  have  taken  on  a new  cachet 
among  the  go-getters  on  Wall  Street. 

“We’ve  seen  the  number  of  middle- 
class  people,  including  a fair  share  of 
Wall  Street  executives,  requesting  treat- 
ment for  heroin  addiction  jump  tenfold 
in  the  past  two  years,”  said  Dr.  Robert 
Millman.  who  runs  a treatment  program 
at  Cornell  University  Medical  Center 
in  New  York  City. 

Millman  said  the  center  gets  60 
treatment  requests  a week  — evidence 
that  the  drug  "has  become  remarkably 
prevalent  among  a group  of  people  who 
at  one  time  would  have  never  thought 
about  using  it,”  Millman  told  USA  To- 
day. 

Robert  Strang,  a former  Drag  En- 
forcement Administration  agent  who 
once  worked  undercover  on  Wall  Street, 
agreed  with  Millman's  assessment.  The 
user  profile  "is  remarkably  different 
than  it  was  20  years  ago."  he  told  Law 
Enforcement  News  recently.  “That’s 
what  makes  it  so  different.  We  have 
people  who  are  well  educated,  subur- 
ban. middle-  and  upper-income.  Fami- 
lies get  involved  through  a family  mem- 
ber who's  a heroin  addict,  which  prob- 
ably wouldn't  have  happened  10  years 
ago.” 

"We’ve  seen  a tremendous  increase 
in  heroin  use  in  general  over  the  past  six 
years.”  Strang  continued.  "Not  only  in 
New  York,  but  also  in  Dallas,  Los  An- 
geles, Chicago  and  Miami." 

Heroin  is  not  just  a Wall  Street  prob- 
lem, noted  Strang,  who  now  heads  Strang 
Hayes  Consulting,  an  investigative  firm 
in  New  York  that  designs  anti-drag  pro- 
grams for  businesses,  as  well  as  strate- 
gies to  combat  sexual  harassment,  in- 
ternal fraud  and  workplace  violence. 
"It’s  a problem  in  many  different  in- 
dustries.” he  said,  "advertising,  sports, 
printing,  hospitals,  to  name  a few." 


Some  experts  believe  the  drug  has 
caught  on  in  recent  years  because  of  the 
stigma  that  has  been  attached  to  cocaine 
use.  “Heroin  certainly  has  caught  on 
with  the  traditional  cocaine  user."  said 
Strang,  pointing  to  one  primary  reason 
for  the  drug’s  cachet.  "You  don’t  have 
to  inject  any  longer.  You  can  smoke  it  or 
snort  it  because  of  the  purity  levels. 
Ten  years  ago.  the  average  purity  level 
was  5 percent.  Today,  it’s  65  percent.” 

“There  is  less  disdain  associated 
with  the  drag.  Heroin  is  now  cool,"  said 
Dr.  Ann  Bordwine  Beeder,  also  of  the 
Cornell  medical  center,  who  sees  “more 
stockbrokers,  traders,  lawyers  and  even 
doctors”  among  the  center’s  clients. 

The  entertainment  media  are  par- 


tially responsible  for  fueling  heroin’s 
popularity  among  young  people,  said 
Dr.  Kent  Robertshaw,  associate  direc- 
tor of  the  Smithers  treatment  center  in 
New  York  City,  which  has  seen  a large 
increase  in  the  number  of  young  adults 
seeking  treatment  for  heroin  addiction. 

"There’s  a certain  peer  pressure  out 
there  to  do  this  drug."  he  told  USA  To- 
day. "The  media  has  a lot  to  do  with 
heroin’s  new  image,  from  the  fashion 
world  and  its  heroin  chic  models  to 
Hollywood  with  heroin  addicts  in  mov- 
ies like  ‘Pulp  Fiction.’” 

Heroin  is  also  cheaper  than  cocaine 
— about  $10  a dose  — and  seemingly 
just  as  available,  said  Strang,  with  most 
supplies  of  the  drag  now  coming  from 
Mexico.  Colombia  and  the  Far  East. 

High  purity  levels  make  the  drug 
easier  to  ingest — intravenous  injection 
of  the  drug  is  no  longer  required.  Strang 
noted.  "Twenty  years  ago,  if  you  were 
to  snort  2 percent  or  3 percent  pure 
heroin,  nothing  would  have  happened. 
It's  changed  dramatically  since  organized 
crime  controlled  it  10  years  ago,  when 
most  of  it  came  from  western  Europe. 
Today  in  the  United  States,  we're  get- 
ting purer  heroin  with  less  distribution 
networks.  So  it’s  coming  in  its  purer 
form  and  going  right  to  the  street  level, 
bypassing  all  of  those  mid-level  organi- 
zations that  used  to  make  money  from 
it.” 

But  Strang  was  quick  to  add  that  the 
higher  purity  also  means  the  drag  can 
take  a fatal  turn  in  users.  And  with  more 


people  using  it.  more  overdoses  are  oc- 
cuning,  he  added,  noting  that  two  Wall 
Street  executives  recently  died  of  heroin 
overdoses  over  the  past  summer. 

Strang’s  firm,  whose  employees  are 
mostly  former  law  enforcement  officials, 
is  helping  the  business  world  deal  with 
its  burgeoning  drag  problem.  "It’s  an 
aggressive  program.  We  weed  out  the 
drag  dealers  and  the  users,  depending 
on  the  situation.  People  in  companies 
don’t  walk  out  to  the  comer  and  buy 
drags  from  a dealer.  Normally,  it’s  from 
a coworker,  and  that’s  how  it  spreads 
internally.” 

Employers  must  institute  strong 
policies  that  make  it  clear  to  everyone 
that  using  or  dealing  drags  will  not  be 


tolerated  and  will  result  in  the  offender’s 
dismissal,  Strang  said.  A model  policy 
might  give  addicted  employees  "one 
chance  to  get  better,  and  if  they  test 
positive,  they  get  terminated.” 

A program  that  integrates  sanctions 
and  treatment  opportunities  might  be 
the  best  approach,  he  continued.  "It  all 
kind  of  works  together,  where  you  have 
a strong  policy,  your  supervisors  and 
managers  are  trained  to  identify  drag 
dealing  and  drag  usage." 

Strang  Hayes  provides  training  ses- 
sions for  employees  and  supervisors 
about  how  to  spot  signs  of  drag  use  and 
what  to  do  about  it.  It  also  provides  a 
confidential  toll-free  number  that  em- 
ployees are  encouraged  to  call  to  get 
treatment  for  drug  problems.  "If  they 
want  to  get  help  by  themselves,  we  en- 
courage them  to  do  it.  There’s  no  pen- 
alty for  that.  They  can  get  the  help  they 
need,  it’s  confidential  and  they  don't  go 
into  the  system,"  he  said. 

There  appears  to  be  no  end  in  sight 
to  the  growing  problem  of  heroin  use. 
according  to  Strang.  "Unfortunately, 
we’ve  been  seeing  a steady  increase  in 
usage  over  the  past  six  years.  I think  a 
combination  of  things  have  to  occur  in 
the  area  of  stronger  enforcement,  pre- 
vention. in  terms  of  educating  people 
about  the  dangers  of  heroin,  and  treat- 
ment that  could  be  available  to  people 
early  on  to  avoid  long-term  in-patient 
treatment.  Until  we  are  able  to  deal  with 
these  issues,  the  problem  will  continue 
to  grow." 


Snorted  or  smoked,  heroin  finds  a ready 
market  among  middle  class  and  professional 
ranks —with  no  end  in  sight  to  the  growing 
problem,  says  one  expert. 


California  hotline  pins  down  child 
molesters  in  all  shapes  & sizes 


A Little  League  coach,  a frequent 
visitor  to  a children's  water  amusement 
park,  and  a father  of  two  were  all  iden- 
tified this  year  as  convicted  child  mo- 
lesters thanks  to  California's  Child 
Molester  Identification  Line. 

Since  the  hotline's  inception  in  July 
1 995,  some  5,800  calls  have  been  made 
resulting  in  nearly  500  "hits”  — calls 
that  positively  identified  a subject  as  a 
registered  child  molester,  said  state  At- 
torney General  Dan  Lundgren. 

"Over  the  past  year,  the  line  has  re- 
ceived a greater  percentage  of  hits  than 
I ever  expected,”  he  said.  With  497  hits. 


said  Lundgren.  "we  know  that  many 
children  have  been  saved  from  a hor- 
rible crime.” 

One  caller  to  the  line,  which  is  op- 
erated by  the  state  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, had  heard  that  the  new  coach  of 
her  child’s  Little  League  team  was  a 
child  molester.  Sure  enough,  according 
to  information  received  through  the 
hotline,  the  subject  had  been  convicted 
in  1990  and  in  1992  for  lewd  acts  with 
children. 

In  another  case,  an  employee  at  a 
water  amusement  park  had  gotten  ner- 
vous about  a man  who  came  to  the  park 


alone  but  frequently  spoke  to  children 
there.  The  customer  had  bought  a sea- 
son-long pass  to  the  park,  which  is  fre- 
quented by  as  many  as  1,000  children 
a day.  The  man  had  been  convicted  in 
1 986  of  lewd  and  lascivious  acts  with  a 
child  under  the  age  of  14. 

One  woman  who  called  the  hotline, 
the  mother  of  two  children,  had  wanted 
to  check  on  her  husband.  She  had  seen 
a notice  come  in  the  mail  requesting  he 
register  as  a child  molester.  Through  the 
hotline,  the  woman  discovered  that  her 
husband  had  been  convicted  in  1979  of 
sex  crimes  against  children. 
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If  at  first  you  do 
succeed,  try  again 


Building  on  the  success  of  an 
all-out  offensive  against  drag 
traffickers  in  Brooklyn  that  has 
netted  thousands  of  arrests  since 
April,  the  New  York  City  Police 
Depjutment  has  launched  a similar 
effort  in  northern  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  blanketing  tlie  areas 
with  several  hundred  additional 
officers  in  a new  attack  on  crack 
cocaine  dealers. 

Senior  police  officials  said 
several  hundred  officers  from  the 
30th.  33rd,  and  34th  Precincts  in 
Washington  Heights  and  northern 
Harlem  began  to  be  deployed  over 
a period  of  several  weeks  in  mid- 
summer. Some  $10  million  in 
Federal  funds  may  also  be  made 
available  for  the  initiative,  which 
White  House  drug-policy  director 
Barry  McCaffrey  said  is  exactly 
the  sort  of  local  anti-drag  effort 
Congress  has  shown  interest  in 
supporting. 

Police  Commissioner  Howard 
Safir  appealed  to  McCaffrey  on 
July  15  for  the  Federal  money  and 
support  for  the  initiative's 
extension  to  Manhattan. 

While  praising  "the  incredible 
successes  in  New  York  in  control- 
ling drag-induced  criminal 
behavior."  McCaffrey  was  cautious 
in  committing  his  support  to  an 
appropriations  bill  making  its  way 
through  the  House  that  includes  the 
$10  million  New  York  could  use  in 
the  effort. 

In  all,  about  2,000  officers  will 
be  involved  in  the  operation, 
working  with  agents  of  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service  and  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies.  The 
officers  will  make  undercover 
narcotics  purchases,  execute  search 
warrants  and  staff  roadblocks. 

Officials  said  the  effort  will 
focus  on  disrupting  the  wholesale 
drag  trafficking  routinely  carried 
out  by  Dominican  immigrants  who 
buy  from  distributors  from  the 
Cali,  Colombia,  drag  cartel  based 
in  northern  Queens.  The  Domini- 
cans then  sell  to  smaller  dealers 
who  use  the  numerous  highway 


New  York  City 
launches 
new  all-out 
campaign  against 
crack  dealers. 

rtiutes  leading  out  of  northern 
Manhattan  to  iran.spori  crack 
cocaine  to  Westchester,  New 
Jersey.  Connecticut  and  upstate 
New  York. 

“It’s  all  part  of  our  effort  to 
show  that  New  York  is  not  a 
welcome  place  for  those  people 
who  traffic  in  and  use  drag.s."  said 
Safir,  who  has  vowed  to  bring 
similarly  aggressive  approaches  to 
drug  inifficking  in  every  borough. 

"You  measure  (success)  by 
cnine  reduction."  he  said.  "You 
can't  measure  it  by  powder  on  the 
table  and  you  can’t  measure  it  from 
the  number  of  arrests." 

The  department's  new  pro- 
grams. said  Safir,  were  resptmsibic 
for  the  15-perccnt  drop  in  crime 
since  he  tiwk  over  from  William 
Bratton  in  April.  During  Bratton’s 
28-montli  tenure,  crime  dropped  by 
27  percent. 

As  of  July  2 1 . crime  is  down 
12.3  percent  overall,  Safir  said, 
including  a 14  percent  decline  in 
murders.  For  the  first  time  in 
decades,  he  said,  there  may  be 
fewer  than  1.000  murders  m the 
city. 

The  new  initiative  is  coming 
right  on  the  heels  of  the 
department's  highly  successful 
crackdown  on  drugs  in  the  10 
precincts  of  the  Brooklyn  North 
borough  command.  Since  mount- 
ing the  I. OUO-officer  assault  on 
Apnl  1,  police  have  made  4.500 
arrests. 

During  the  first  six  months  of 
this  year,  enme  felt  in  Brooklyn 
North  by  17  percent  compared  with 
the  same  period  last  year. 


Welcome  Aboard! 

Greet  your  New  Faculty 
and  Teaching  Assistants  with 

Instant  Teaching  Skills 
for  Adult  Education 

by  Clajice  R.  Cox 
(Co-author  oj  “Report  Writing  for 
Criminal  Justice  Professionals.'' 
Anderson  Publishing  Co.,  1991). 

Prom  TAs  to  work-worn 
faculty,  ITS  helps 
achieve  more  success 
with  much  less  stress. 

Professional  Training  Resources 
Box  439.  Shaftsbury,  VT  05282 
Call  1-800-998-9400.  $17.95  plus  $2.50  S&H. 
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Political  connections 
pay  off  in  Boston 
police  cadet  program 


To  curb  crime,  police  chiefs 
urge  more  investment  in  kids 


High-tech  “car  stopper”  gets 
a Southern  California  workout 


Problems  with  expanding 
the  FBI’s  global  presence 


An  ongoing  evaluation  of  the  Chil- 
dren-a(-Risk  program,  which  targets 
high-risk  youths  ages  11  to  13  for  drug 
and  delinquency  prevention  programs 
provided  by  police,  schools  and  social 
agencies,  has  also  shown  promising 
results.  Initial  findings  show  that  CAR 
participants  have  had  less  than  half  as 
many  contacts  with  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  were  less  than  half  as  likely 
to  be  held  back  a grade  in  school  as 
those  who  received  no  services. 

In  Salt  Lake  City,  a program  that 
assigns  delinquent  youths  and  their 
families  to  eight  hours  of  family  sys- 
tems counseling  reduced  the  recidivism 
rate  of  the  targeted  youths  and  their  sib- 
lings by  half.  And  in  Lansing,  Mich., 
crime  went  down  75  percent  in  targeted 
neighborhoods  after  police,  local 
schools  and  a social  services  agency 
opened  a community  center  and  started 
a youth  development  program. 


vates  a device  that  shuts  off  the  vehicle's 
electronic  ignition  system."  Alpert  said. 
"And  there's  one  that’s  like  a little  rocket 
that  goes  under  the  car  and  does  the 
same  thing.  But  they're  incredibly  ex- 
pensive. and  in  my  opinion,  unless 
you’ve  got  a very  serious  violent  felon, 
it  isn’t  worth  it  to  pursue  anyway." 

However.  Alpert  added  that  if  the 
technology  is  refined  and  made  cheaper 
to  use  “it  could  be  an  incredibly  effec- 
tive option"  to  pursuits. 


Continued  from  Page  I 
exam,  and  also  acknowledged  that  po- 
litical connections  have  sometimes 
played  a role  in  deciding  which  of  the 
hundreds  who  apply  will  get  a slot  in 
the  cadet  program.  "What's  wrong  with 
that?"  he  said.  "In  every  instiiuiion, 
people  take  care  of  their  own." 

Menino's  son,  Thomas  Jr.  is  among 
many  with  connections  to  the  city's 
power  elite  who  have  been  appointed 
to  the  program  since  1991.  Others  in- 
clude relatives  of  City  Council  mem- 
bers and  city  agency  heads  and  the  chil- 
dren of  at  least  10  current  Boston  po- 
lice officers. 

The  situation  undermines  the  "fun- 
damental values"  of  the  Civil  Service 
system.  Wolfman  charged,  “that  you  arc 
only  asking  for  qualified  individuals 
mexsured  by  some  objective  standard." 
Police  applicants  who  have  not  partici- 
pated in  the  cadet  program  need  high 
marks  on  the  Civil-Service  exam  — in 
many  ca.ses,  a perfect  100  — to  be  hired 
by  the  department.  Cadeis  only  need  to 
get  a passing  score  of  75.  The  result  is 
that  many  of  the  white  cadets  hired  get 
spots  that  would  have  gone  to  appli- 
cants with  higher  tc.st  scores. 

Once  hired,  cadets  work  for  two 
years  perf  orming  clerical  taslcs  and  other 
support  functions,  such  as  directing 
traffic,  earning  a salary  just  above  the 
minimum  wage.  But  after  completing 
the  program,  they  arc  virtually  guaran- 
teed a slot  on  the  Police  Deportment, 
provided  they  get  a passing  grade  on 
the  state  Civil  Service  test  and  puss 
psychological  and  background  checks 
and  me^'  physical  fitness  standards. 


Some  critics  think  it’s  time  for  the 
program  to  revisit  its  original  mission 
of  increasing  diversity  in  the  Police 
Department,  "We're  not  an  employ- 
ment agency,  we're  a legislative  body," 
said  City  Councilor  Thomas  M.  Keane 
Jr.  who  said  he  has  never  offered  cadet 
jobs  to  any  of  his  constituents.  "We  cre- 

Program  falls  short  of 
goal  of  increasing  diversity 
in  police  ranks, 
spurring  calls  for  reform. 

ated  a program  lhar  was  supposed  to 
boost  affirmative  action  and  turned  it 
into  a bastion  of  patninage." 

Councilor  at  Large  Francis  M. 
Roachc.  who  was  Boston's  police  com- 
missioner from  1985  to  1993.  said  it 
might  be  a good  idea  to  turn  the  pro- 
gram into  a career-to-work  program 
offered  through  Boston  public  schools, 
which  have  a built-in  pool  of  minority 
applicants.  The  program  could  include 
a curriculum  of  police  studies  that 
would  help  minority  cadets  score  bet- 
ter on  Civil  Service  exanu,  he  said. 

"If  we  had  a curriculum  for  young 
people  who  arc  senous  about  entering 
the  law  enforcement  field,  and  since 
they're  in  the  cadet  program,  it  might 
be  an  opportuniiy  to  have  a level  play- 
ing field  for  everybody,”  Roaehe  told 
Law  Enforcement  News.  "They  already 
have  the  motivation,  so  with  the  proper 
preparation  for  the  exam,  this  whole 
problem  with  the  lack  of  diversity  m 
the  program  could  be  set  aside." 


Continued  from  Page  1 
murdered  in  1993  by  a paroled  dnfter. 

"Every  day.  police  officers  in  Chi- 
cago and  across  the  country  see  gangs 
and  drug  dealers  competing  with  par- 
ents and  law-abiding  citizens  for  the 
allegiance  of  Amenca’s  youth  — bid- 
ding to  recruit  our  children  for  their 
army,  investing  in  our  kids  to  lead  them 
down  a path  to  disaster.  If  we  are  going 
to  win  the  fight  for  the  souls  of 
America's  children,  if  we  are  going  to 
make  Amenca  safe  for  our  families, 
then  we  are  going  to  have  to  invest  in 
the  services  that  help  kids  get  the  right 
start  they  need  in  life,"  said  Superin- 
tendent Rodnguez. 

Added  former  New  York  City  Po- 
lice Commissioner  Patrick  Murphy, 
who  is  director  of  the  police  policy 
board  for  the  U.S.  Conference  of  May- 
ors in  Washington.  D.C.:  "When  I hear 
someone  say  we  can't  afford  invest- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
series  of  accidents  involving  vehicles 
packed  with  illegal  Mexican  immi- 
grants fleeing  auihoniies.  Since  April. 
10  immigrants  have  been  killed  and  39 
injured  as  they  fled  pursuing  authori- 
ties in  Riverside  and  San  Diego  coun- 
ties. 

The  threat  posed  by  high-speed  pur- 
suits to  the  safety  of  officers  and  the 
public  has  long  been  a concern  for  law 
enforcement.  Many  agencies  are  re-ex- 
amining pursuit  policies,  with  some  ban- 
ning officers  from  engaging  in  chases 
except  in  the  most  dire  situations. 

The  changes  often  are  prompted  by 
senous  accidents  involving  injuries  to 
innocent  motorists  or  bystanders.  In 
May.  four  FBI  agents  were  injured,  one 
critically,  when  a stolen  vehicle  that  had 
been  chased  by  Washington,  D.C.,  po- 
lice officers  crashed  into  their  car.  Last 
month.  Fairfax  County.  Va..  police  offi- 
cials banned  pursuits  in  all  but  in  the 
most  violent  or  senous  cases  after  an 
officer  drove  through  a red  light  in  Falls 
Church.  Va..  while  pursuing  a stolen 
car.  The  officer  and  two  occupants  of 
another  car  suffered  minor  injuries. 

In  New  Jersey.  The  Bergen  County 
Record  reported  that  of  the  1 .237  chases 
reponed  by  New  Jersey  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  the  stale  Allomcy 
General’s  office  in  1995. 315  ended  in 
accidents  that  left  eight  people  dead  and 
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ments  in  programs  that  help  kids  get 
the  right  start.  I see  more  bright  yellow 
crime-scene  tape,  more  prisons,  hun- 
dreds of  police  officers  and  thousands 
of  good  men  and  women  and  boys  and 
girls  lying  in  pools  of  blood,  more  fami- 
lies crying.  I've  seen  too  much  of  that." 

Newman  noted  that  there  is  a wealth 
of  evidence  pointing  to  the  effective- 
ness of  early  intervention  programs  that 
have  successfully  steered  youths  away 
from  crime.  The  Perry  Preschool  study, 
which  tracked  participants  in  a pre- 
school program  that  also  provided 
weekly  child-reanng  skills  classes  for 
parents  for  27  years,  found  that  the  pro- 
gram helped  to  cut  arrests  rates  in  half. 
Among  males,  the  reduction  in  "chronic 
offender  rates"  declined  from  one  in 
three  to  one  in  14  — a reduction  of  80 
percent.  Further  analysis  showed  that 
the  $12,000  cost  of  the  program  saved 
$ 1 48.000  in  crime  costs  per  participant. 


243  injured. 

Geoffrey  Alpert.  a professor  of 
criminal  justice  at  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  who  is  an  expert  on 
deadly  force  and  pursuit  driving  issues, 
said  technology  similar  to  that  being 
tested  by  the  Army  is  already  being 
marketed  to  police  agencies  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  but  most  agencies  are  un- 
able to  afford  the  expensive  gadgets. 

“They  look  like  manhole  covers, 
and  when  you  run  over  them,  it  acti- 


Continued  from  Page  1 
the  United  Nations  Single  Convention 
on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  1961 . Article  4b. 
which  obligates  signatories  "to  coop- 
erate with  other  Slates  in  the  execution 
of  the  provisions  of  this  convention." 
Although  this  language  may  be  some- 
what murky,  it  has  usually  been  inter- 
preted in  favor  of  permitting  DEA  to 
be  operational.  TTie  fact  that  DEA  is  a 
single-function  agency,  in  contrast  to 
the  FBI.  which  has  responsibilities  that 
include  counter-intelligence,  may  make 
assignment  of  FB I personnel  more  dif- 


ficult, especially  in  Third  World  coun- 
tries. Some  governments  will  not  be  ea- 
ger to  accept  FBI  agents,  because  they 
are  unwilling  and  afraid  to  let  foreigners 
observe  widespread  corruption  and  vio- 
lations of  human  rights.  They  regard 
the  FBI  as  a foreign  intelligence  agency, 
intruding  upon  their  sovereignty. 

i Finally,  the  recently  imposed  se- 
vere cuts  in  State  Department  staffing 
overseas,  which  has  led  to  the  closing 
of  some  important  consulates,  make  it 
unlikely  that  FBI  special  agents  can  be 
added  with  Stale  Department  consent. 
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Upcoming  Events 


SEPTEMBER 

23-25.  35th  Annual  National  Police 
Shooting  Championships.  Presented 
by  the  National  Rifle  Association.  Jack- 
son.  Miss. 

23-25.  Street  Survival  ’96.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  Norfolk.  Va.  $179/5155/ 
SI05 

23-27.  Criminal  Patrol  Drug  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  $495. 

23-27.  Basic  Financial  Crime  Inves- 
tigation. Presented  by  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  III.  $500 

23-27.  Crime  Scene  Technology  il. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Las  Vegas  $650. 

23-27.  Microcomputer-Assisted  Traf- 
fic Accident  Reconstruction  — 
EDCRASH.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  Ill  $70D. 

23-27.  Supervision  & Management 
of  Drug  Investigations.  Presented  by 
the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute Evanston.  Ill  $550. 

23-Oct.  4.  Advanced  TVaffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  & Manage- 
ment Jacksonville,  Fla  $695. 

23- Oct.  4.  Accident  Investigation  II. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  111.  $800. 

24- 25.  Civilian  Oversight:  Blueprint 
for  Action.  The  2nd  annual  conference 
of  the  National  Association  for  Civilian 
Oversight  of  Law  Enforcement.  Wash- 
ington, D C. 

24-26.  5th  Annual  Training  Confer- 
ence on  Law  Enforcement  Profession- 
alism. Presented  by  the  New  York  Slate 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  Services. 
Bureau  for  Municipal  Police.  South 
Fallsburg.  N Y $175. 

24-26.  FitForce  Coordinator  Course. 


Arizona  Auto  Theft  Investigator’s 
Association,  c/o  Sgt  Joe  Brosius.  Tempe 
Police  Departmenl.  120  E 5lh  St.. 
Tempe.  AZ  85281.  (602)  858-6205 

Calibre  Press.  666  Dundee  Rd  . Suite 
1607.  Northbrook,  IL  60062-2727.  (800) 
323-0037 

Davis  & Associates.  PO.  Box  6725, 
Laguna  Niguel.  CA  92607.  (714)  495- 
8334 

Executive  Protection  Institute. 
Arcadia  Manor,  Rie  2.  Box  3645, 
Bcrryville.  VA  22611  (703)  955-1128. 

FitForce.  1607  N Market  St.  PO.  Box 
5076,  Champaign.  IL  61825-5076.  (217) 
351-5076.  Fax;  (217)  351-2674 

Frederickson  Consulting  Inc..  541  W. 
98th  St . #345.  Minneapolis.  MN  55420 
(612)  884-0249  Fax:  (612)  884-248S 

Hocking  College.  Atm.  Deb 
Fraunfeller,  Marketing  Services  Manager. 
3301  Hocking  Parkway.  Nelsonville,  OH 
45764-9704,  (614)  753-3591,  ext,  2112. 

Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement  Tt-ain- 
ing,  LLC,  PO  Box  822,  Granby,  CT 
06035  (203)  653-0788  E-mail 

dhutch@snel  net  Internet.  http:// 
WWW  patnolweb.com/hlet 

Institute  for  Management  & Police 
Effectiveness.  PO  Box  20562.  Mesa. 
AZ  85277-0562.  (602)  641-8835.  Fax 
(602)  641-4624 

Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Stud- 


Presented  by  FitForce.  Meridian.  Idaho 

24- 27.  Chemical  Weapons  Instruc- 
tor. Presented  by  Rollins  College.  Or- 
lando. Fla,  $325 

25- 26.  incident  Command  Systems. 
Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training.  LLC  Mystic.  Conn. 

25-27.  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Mid- 
western Criminal  Justice  Associa- 
tion. Indianapolis. 

25- 27.  A Dilemma:  The  Marginal 
Police  Employee.  Presented  by  Rollins 
College  Orlando.  Fla.  $295 

26- 28.  Modernization  of  Shift  Work, 
Police  Scheduling  & Resource  Allo- 
cation. Prcsenled  by  the  Justice  Research 
Institute.  Chicago  $325. 

30.  Lawful  Invasions:  Police  Raid 
School.  Presented  by  Investigators  Drug 
School.  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.  $95. 

30-Oct.  1.  Police  Grant  Writing:  An 
Alternative  Budget  Source.  Presented 
by  Rollins  College.  Orlando.  Fla.  $275 

30-Oct.  2.  Computerized  IVafTic  Ac- 
cident Reconstruction  111  — Intro- 
duction to  EDSMAC.  Presented  by  (he 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
tute. Evanston,  III.  $450. 

30-Oct.  4.  Law  Enforcement  Tactical 
Shooting  Instructor  Development 
School.  Presented  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  Columbia.  Mo. 

30-Oct.  4.  Advanced  Financial  Crime 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  III.  $500. 

30-Dec.  6.  School  of  Police  Staff  & 
Command.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute 
Evanston.  III.  $2,200. 


OCTOBER 

6- 11.  Annual  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Law  En- 
forcement Planners.  St.  Louis. 

7- 8.  Street  Gangs  & Drugs.  Presented 


ies.  Southwest  Texas  State  University. 
West  Campus.  Canyon  Hall,  San  Marcos. 
TX  78666-4610.  (512)  245-3030.  Fax 
(512)  245-2834. 

Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  University  of  North 
Rorida.  4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jack- 
sonville. FL  32216.  (904)  646-2722. 

International  Association  of  Law  En- 
forcement Planners,  c/o  Kale  Brehe, 
St  Louis  County  Police  Departmenl. 
7900  Forsyth  Blvd..  St.  Louis.  MO  63105. 
(314)  889-2824.  Fax:  (314)  889-3316 
Internet  ht(p;//www  dps  slate. ak.us/ialep 

Investigators  Drug  School.  PO  Box 
1739.  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL  33312. 

Justice  Research  Institute.  6548  N 
Sheridan  Rd  . Chicago.  IL  60628.  (312) 
761-8311.  Fax:  (312)  761-8392 

Justice  Research  & Statistics  Asso- 
ciation. 444  N Capitol  St..  NW,  Suite 
445.  Washington.  DC  20001  (202)  624- 
8560  Fax  (202)  624  5269 

LEVA,  c/o  Susan  Krawezyk.  Dallas  Po- 
lice Depanment  Media  Unit.  (214)  670- 
7560 

Midwestern  Criminal  Justice  Asso- 
ciation. c/o  Nick  Meicr.  Kalamazoo  Val- 
ley Community  College.  PO  Box  4070. 
Kalamazoo.  MI  49003  (616)  372-5295 
Fax  (616)  372-5458 

Modem  Warrior  Defensive  Tactics  In- 
stitute. 711  N Wellwood  Ave  . 
Lindenhurst.  NY  11757.  (516)  226-8383 


by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute.  Evanston.  Ill  $250. 

7-11.  Wire.  Oral  & Electronic  Inter- 
cepts. Presented  by  the  Insiilulc  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  $495. 

7-11.  Crime  Scene  Technicians  Semi- 
nar. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Technology  & Management  Jacksonville, 
Fla.  $495. 

7-11.  Managing  Criminal  Investiga- 
tions & Investigators.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement Franklin,  Tcnn  $495 

7-11.  Police  Firearms  Instructor  De- 
velopment School.  Presented  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Evansville. 
Ind 

7-11.  Law  Enforcement  Tactical 
Shooting  Instructor  Development 
School.  Presented  by  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  Hamilton.  Ontario. 

7-II.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by 
the  Norlhwe.stem  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute. Evanston.  Ill  $575. 

7-18.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  $695 

9-10.  Aggressive  Patrol  Tactics  for 
Drug  Enforcement.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insti- 
. lute  Evanston.  III.  $250 

9-11.  Street  Survival  '96.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C  $179/ 
$I55/$105. 

9- 20.  Accident  Investigation  1.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Nonhwestern  University 
Traffic  Institute.  Evanston,  III.  $350 

10- 11.  Breakthrough  Strategies  to 
Teach  & Counsel  Troubled  Youth. 
Presented  by  Youth  Change.  Portland, 
Ore  $125 

10-11.  Criminal  Intelligence  Opera- 
tions. Presented  by  Hutchinson  Law 
Enforcement  Training,  LLC  Concord. 
Mass. 


National  Association  for  Civilian 
Oversight  of  Law  Enforcement.  9420 
Annapolis  Rd  . Suite  302.  Lanham.  MD 
20706,  (301)  731-5808  Fax:  (301)  794- 
0264 

National  Rifle  Association.  Law  En- 
forcement Activities  Division.  1 1250 
Waples  Mill  Rd..  Fairfax,  VA  22030 
(703)  267-1640 

New  York  State  Division  of  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Services.  Bureau  for  Mu- 
nicipal Police.  Executive  Park  Tower. 
Sluyvesani  Plaza,  Albany.  NY  12203- 
3764.  (518)  485-1415 

Northwestern  University  TrafTic  In- 
stitute. 555  Clark  Si  , PO.  Box  1409. 
Evanston.  IL  60204  (800)  323-4011 

Bruce  T.  Olson.  Ph  D . PO  Box  1690. 
Modesto.  CA  95353-1690.  (209)  527- 
0966.  Fax  (209)  527-2287 

Rollins  College.  Public  Safety  Insti- 
tute. 1000  Holt  Ave  . #2728.  Winter 
Park.  FL  32789-4499.  (407)  647-6080- 
Fax.  (407)  647-3828 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. PO  Box  830707.  Richardson, 
TX  75083-0707  (214)  883-2376  Fax 
(214)  883-2458 

Suffolk  County  Police  Department. 
Robbery  Section,  c/o  Del  Lieut  John 
Horan.  (516)  852-6176 

Youth  Change.  275  N 3rd  St., 
Woodburn.  OR  97071.  1-800-545-5736. 


10-13.  Annual  Conference  of  the  Law 
Enforceroenl/Emcrgency  Services 
Video  Association  International 
(LEVA).  Dallas  S295/S330 

14-16.  lntoxil)zrr  $000  Maintenance 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Juck- 
sonville.  Fla.  $350 

14-16.  Commercial  Motor  Vehicle 
Drug  Interdiction.  Presented  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  & Man- 
agement. Jacksonville.  Fla  $375. 

14-16.  FitForce  Coordinotor  Course. 
Presented  by  FitForce  Champaign.  Ill 

14-16.  Tactical  Edged  Weapons  De- 
fense. Presented  by  Modern  Warrior 
Defensive  Tactics  institute  Lindenbunt. 
N Y $300. 

14-18.  Police  Firearms  Instructor 
Development  School.  Presented  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association.  Baton  Rouge. 
Lu 

14-18.  Death  Insesiigution.  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic 
Institute  Evanston.  III.  $575. 

14-18.  Police  Budgeting  St  Fiscal 
Management.  Presented  by  (he  North- 
western University  Traffic  Institute. 
Evanston,  111.  $500 

14-18.  Tactical  Drug  l.aw  Enforce- 
ment. Presented  by  the  Insliiulc  of  Po- 
lice Technology  & Management  Jack- 
sonville. Fla  $495 

14-18.  Advanced  Gang  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Managcmcnl  Jacksonville.  Ra 
$495. 

14-18.  Hostage  Negotiation  Manage- 
ment for  Commanders.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management  Jacksonville.  Fla  $525 

14-18.  Crime  Scene  Techniques  In- 
volving Surface  Skeletons  & Buried 
Bodies.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jack- 
sonville. Fla.  $475, 

14-25.  Successful  Grunismanship. 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Insiilulc  Evanston,  III  $550 

14- 25.  IVaffic  Accident  Reconstruc- 
tion I.  Presented  by  the  Nonhwestern 
University  Traffic  Inslilute  Evanston, 
111  $875. 

15- 17.  Street  Survival  '96.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press.  Toledo,  Ohio  $179/ 
$I55/$105. 

17-18.  Concealment  Areas  Within  a 
Vehicle.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management  Jack- 
sonville. Fla  $325 

17-18.  Body  Language  & Conversa- 
tional Techniques  for  Police.  Pre- 
sented by  Hutchinson  Law  Enforcement 
Training,  LLC  Cheshire,  Conn 

17-18.  Firearm  Retention  & Gun  Dis- 
arming. Presented  by  Modern  Warrior 
Defensive  Tactics  Institute  Lindenhurst. 
N Y $300 

18.  Lawful  Invasions:  Police  Raid 
School.  Presented  by  Investigators  Drug 
School.  Orlando.  Fla  $95. 

20- 26.  Providing  Executive  Protec- 
tion. Presented  by  the  Executive  Pro- 
tection Institute  Winchester  Va 

21- 22.  The  Background  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Nebraska  Law  Enforce- 
ment Training  Center  Grand  Island.  Neb 
$195 

21-24.  Advanced  Police  Budgeting  & 
Cost  Analysis.  Prcsenled  by  the  North 
western  University  Traffu  Insiilulc 
Evanston.  Ill  $450 

21-25.  Field  Training  Officers  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  Northwestern 
University  Traffic  Institute  Evanston. 
Ill  $550 

21-25.  Successful  Grantsmanship. 


Prcsenled  by  the  Norlbwcsicm  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Evanston.  Ill  $550, 

21-25.  Police  Firearms  Instructor 
Development  School.  Presented  by  the 
National  Rifle  Association  Las  Vegas. 

21-2$.  Interviews  & Interrogations. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Manugcmenl  Jacksonville.  Ru. 
$495 

21-25.  Police  Internal  Affairs.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Insliiute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology & Managcmcnl  College  Park.  Go. 
$495 

21-25.  Managing  Criminal  Investl- 
galors  & Investigations,  Ptesciiled  by 
(he  Insiitiiie  of  Police  Technology  & 
Munugeniem  Tempe.  An/  $495 

21-25.  Undercover  Drug  Fnforcrmenl 
Techniques.  Prevented  by  the  Insiilulc 
of  Police  Technology  {it  Manugcineril 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $525 

21-25.  Cumprehrnsivv  Staff  Inspec- 
tions Training.  Presented  by  the  Insti- 
tute of  Police  Technology  ik  M.inagc- 
menl  Jacksonville,  Flu.  $475. 

21-25.  Computerized  Cullisimi  Dia- 
gramming. Presented  by  the  Inslitiite 
of  Police  Technology  i.k  MaiiugeinenI 
Jacksonville,  Flu  $695 

21- 25.  Implementing  & Managing 
Community-Oriented  Policing.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tech- 
nology St  Managcmcnl  Jncksonvilte,  Fla 
$495. 

22- 24.  .Strcel  Survival  '96.  Presented 
by  Calibre  Press  Tultahussec.  Ru  $179/ 
$155/$105 

23- 25.  Eastern  Armed  Robbery  Con- 
ference. Presented  by  the  Suffolk 
County  Police  Department  Robbery  Sec- 
tion Nundiu.  N Y $S5/$7() 

24- 25.  Breakthrough  Strategics  to 
Teach  & Counsel  Troubled  Youth. 
Presented  by  Youth  Change  Fort 
Mitchell.  Ky  SI2S. 

24-25.  Conimunily-Orienled  Juve- 
nile Crime  Prevention.  Presented  by 
the  Nebraska  l.aw  Enrorcciiicni  Train- 
ing Center  Grand  Island,  Neb  $195 

28-31.  Advanced  llostugr  Negotia- 
tions. Presented  by  the  Niirlhwesicrn 
University  traffic  Insiilulc  Evanston. 
Ill  $500 

28-Nov.  I.  Police  Firearms  Instruc- 
tor Development  School.  Presented  by 
the  National  Rifle  Aasuciaiion  Hono- 
lulu 

28-Nuv.  1.  Traffic  Accident  Rccon- 
struclion  II.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western  University  Traffic  loslilule 
Evanston.  Ill  $625. 

28-Nov.  I.  Burglary  Investigation 
Fundamentals.  Presented  by  the  North- 
western  University  Traffic  Insliiute 
Evanston,  ill  $550 

28-Nov.  1.  Traffic  Radar  Instructor 
Training  fur  Police.  Presented  by  the 
Northwestern  University  Traffic  Insli- 
lute  Evanston.  Ill  $550 

28- Nov.  I.  Criminal  Investigative 
Techniques.  Presented  by  the  Institute 
ol  Police  Technology  & Munjgcmenl 
Jacksonville.  Fla  $495 

29- 30.  Raid  Planning.  Preparation  & 
Execution.  Presented  by  Hutchinson 
Law  Enforcement  Training,  LLC  New 
Braintree.  Maw 

30- Nov.  I.  Auto  Theft  Seminar.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Arizona  Auto  Theft 
Investigator’s  Association  Flagstaff. 
An/  $50 

How  About  a Date? 

In  every  issue  of  LEN,  you'll 
find  scores  of  dales  for  confer- 
ences and  seminars  lhai  can 
pul  your  professional  growth 
into  overdrive. 


For  further  information: 

Addresses  & phone/fax  numbers  for  organizations  listed  in  calendar  of  events. 
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